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CHAPTER X. 


SUSPECT Dr. Staines merely 
meant to say that she had 
concealed from him an alarm- 
ing symptom for several weeks; 


but she answered in a hurry, to 

excuse herself, and let the cat out 

of the bag—excuse my vulgarity. 
‘It was all that Mrs. Vivian’s 


fault. She laughed at me so for 
not wearing them: and she has a 
waist you can span—the wretch!’ 

‘Oh, then, you have been wear- 
ing stays clandestinely ?” 

‘Why, you know I have. Oh, 
what a stupid! I have let it all 
out.’ 

‘How could you do it, when 
you knew, by experience, it is 
your death ? 

‘But it looks so beautiful, a 
tiny waist.’ 

‘It looks as hideous as a Chinese 
foot, and, to the eye of science, 
far more disgusting; it is the 
cause of so many unlovely dis- 
eases.’ 

* Just tell me one thing; have 
you looked at Mrs. Vivian ?” 

‘Minutely. I look at all your 
friends—with great anxiety, know- 
ing no animal more dangerous 
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than a fool. Vivian—a skinny 
woman, with a pretty face, lovely 
hair, good teeth, dying eyes F 

‘ Yes, lovely !’ 

‘A sure proof of a disordered 
stomach —and a waist pinched 
in so unnaturally, that I said 
to myself, “ Where on earth does 
this idiot put her liver?” Did 
you ever read of the frog who 
burst, trying to swell to an ox? 
Well, here is the rivalry reversed ; 
Mrs. Vivian is a bag of bones in a 
balloon; she can machine herself 
into a wasp; but a fine young 
woman like you, with flesh and 
muscle, must kill yourself three 
or four times before you can make 
your body as meagre, hideous, 
angular, and unnatural as Vivian’s. 
But. all you ladies are mono- 
maniacs; one might as well offer 
the truth toa gorilla. It brought 
you to the edge of the grave. I 
saved you: Yet you could go 
and God grant me patience ! 
So I suppose these unprincipled 
women lent you their stays, to 
deceive your husband ?’ 

‘No. But they laughed at me 
so that Oh, Christie, I’m a 
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wretch; I kept a pair at the 
Lucases’, and a pair at Madame 
Cie’s, and I put them on now and 
then.’ 

‘But you never appeared here 
in them.’ 

‘ What, before my tyrant? 
no, I dared not.’ 

‘So you took them off before 
you came home.’ 

Rosa hung her head, and said 
‘ Yes,’ in a reluctant whisper. 

‘You spent your daylight dress- 
ing. You dressed to go out; 
dressed again in stays; dressed 
again without them; and all to 
deceive your husband, and kill 
yourself, at the bidding of two 
shallow, heartless women, who 
would dance over your grave 
without a pang of remorse, or 
sentiment of any kind, since they 
live, like midges, only to dance in 
the sun, and suck some worker’s 
blood.’ 

‘ Oh, Christie! I’m so easily led. 
I am too great a fool to live. 
Kill me!’ 

And she kneeled down, and 
renewed the request, looking up 
in his face with an expression 
that might have disarmed Cain 
ipsum. 

He smiled superior. ‘The 
question is, are you sorry you 
have been so naughty ? 

‘Yes, dear. Oh! oh!’ 

‘ Will you be very good, to make 
up? 

‘Oh, yes. Only tell me how: 
for it does not come natural to 
poor me.’ 

‘Keep out of those women’s 
way for the rest of the season.’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘Bring your stays home, and 
allow me to do what I like with 
them.’ 

‘Of course. 
million pieces.’ 

‘Till you are recovered, you 
must be my patient, and go 
nowhere without me.’ 


Oh, 


Cut them in a 
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‘That is no punishment, I am 
sure.’ . 

‘Punishment! Am I the man 
to punish you? I only want to 
save you.’ 

‘ Well, darling, it won’t be the 
first time.’ 

‘No; but I do hope it will be 
the last.’ : 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘ Sublaté causé tollitur effectus.’ 
The stays being gone, and dissi- 
pation moderated, Mrs. Staines 
bloomed again, and they gave one 
or two unpretending little dinners 
at the Bijou. Dr. Staines admitted 
no false friends to these. They 
never went beyond eight; five 
gentlemen, three ladies. By this 
arrangement the terrible discur- 
siveness of the fair, and man’s 
cruel disposition to work a subject 
threadbare, were controlled and 
modified, and a happy balance of 
conversation established. Lady 
Cicely Treherne was always in- 
vited, and always managed to 
come; for she said, ‘They were 
the most agweeable little paaties 
in London, and the host and 
hostess both so intewesting.’ In 
the autumn, Staines worked double 
tides with the pen, and found a 
vehicle for medical narratives in a 
weekly magazine that did not 
profess medicine. 

This new vein put him in heart. 
His fees, towards the end of the 
year, were less than last year, 
because there was no hundred- 
guinea fee; but there was a 
marked increase in the small fees, 
and the unflagging pen had ac- 
tually earned him 200/., or nearly. 
So he was in good spirits. 

Not so Mrs. Staines; for some 
time she had been uneasy, fretful, 
and like a person with a weight on 
her mind. 

One Sunday she said to him, 
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*Oh dear, I do feel dull. No- 
body to go to church with me, nor 
yet to the Zoo.’ 

‘Tl go with you,’ said Staines. 

‘You will? To which? 

*To both: in for a penny, in 
for a pound.’ 

So to church they went; and 
Staines, whose motto was ‘Hoc 
age,’ minded his book. Rosa had 
some intervals of attention to the 
words, but found plenty of time 
to study the costumes. 

During the Litany, in bustled 
Clara, the housemaid, with a white 
jacket on so like her mistress’s, 
that Rosa clutched her own con- 
vulsively, to see whether she had 
not been skinned of it by some 
devilish sleight of hand. 

No, it was on her back; but 
Clara’s was identical. 

In her excitement, Rosa pinched 
Staines, and with her nose, that 
went like a water-wagtail, pointed 
out the malefactor. Then she 
How dare 
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whispered, ‘Look! 
she? My very jacket! 
too, and brooches, and dresses her 
hair like mine.’ 

‘Well, never mind,’ whispered 
Staines. Sunday is her day. We 
have got all the week to shine. 


There, don’t look at her. 
all evil speaking, 
slandering ——’ 

‘I can’t keep my eyes off her.’ 

‘ Attend to the Litany. Do you 
know this is really a beautiful 
composition ?” 

‘I'd rather do the work fifty 
times over myself.’ 

‘Hush! people will hear you.’ 

When they walked home, after 
church, Staines tried to divert her 
from the consideration of her 
wrongs; but no—all other topics 
were too flat by comparison. 

She mourned the hard fate of 
mistresses—unfortunate creatures 
that could not do without servants. 

‘Is not that a confession that 
servants are good, useful creatures, 


“From 
lying, and 


with all their faults? Then, as to 
the mania for dress, why, that is 
not confined to them. It is the 
mania of the sex. Are you free 
from it? 

‘No, of course not. 
a lady, if you please.’ 

‘Then she is your intellectual 
inferior, and more excusable. Any 
way, it is wise to connive at a 
thing we can’t help.’ 

‘What, keep her, after this? 
no, never.’ 

‘ My dear, pray do not send her 
away, for she is tidy in the house, 
and quick, and better than anyone 
we have had this last six months; 
and you know you have tried a 
great number.’ 

‘To hear you speak, one would 
think it was my fault that we 
have so many bad servants.’ 

‘I never said it was your fault ; 
but I think, dearest, a little more 
forbearance in trifles : 

‘ Trifles! trifles—for a mistress 
and maid to be seen dressed alike 
in the same church? You take 
the servant’s part against me, that 
you do.’ 

‘You should not say that, even 
in jest. Come now, do you really 
think a jacket like yours can 
make the servant look like you, or 
detract from your grace and 
beauty? There is a very simple 
way: put your jacket by for a 
future occasion, and wear some- 
thing else in its stead at church.’ 

‘A nice thing, indeed, to give 
in to these creatures. I won’t do 
it.’ 

‘Why won’t you, this once ?’ 

* Because I won’t—there !’ 

‘ That is unanswerable,’ said he. 

Mrs. Staines said that; but, 
when it came to acting, she 
deferred to her husband’s wish; 
she resigned her intention of send- 
ing for Clara and giving her warn- 
ing; on the contrary, when Clara 
let her in, and the white jackets 
rubbed together in the narrow 
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passage, she actually said nothing, 
but stalked to her own room, and 
tore her jacket off, and flung it on 
the floor. 

Unfortunately, she was so long 
dressing for the Zoo, that Clara 
came in to arrange the room. She 
picks up the white jacket, takes it 
in both hands, gives it a flap, and 
proceeds to hang it up in the 
wardrobe. 

Then the great feminine heart 
burst its bounds. 

‘You can leave that alone. I 
shall not wear that again.’ 

Thereupon ensued an uneven 
encounter, Clara being one of 
those of whom the Scripture says, 
‘the poison of asps is under their 
tongues.’ 

‘La, ma’am,’ said she, ‘ why, 
t’aint so very dirty.’ 

‘No; but it is too common.’ 

‘Oh, because I’ve got one like 
it. Ay. Missises can’t abide a 
good-looking servant, nor to see 
‘em dressed becoming.’ 

‘ Mistresses do not like servants 
to forget their place, nor wear 
what does not become their situa- 
tion.’ 

‘My situation! Why, I can 
pay my way, go where I will. I 
don’t tremble at the tradesmen’s 
knock, as some do.’ 

‘Leave the room! 
this moment.’ 

‘Leave the room, yes—and I'll 
leave the house too, and tell all 
the neighbours what I know 
about it.’ 

She flounced out, and slammed 
the door, and Rosa sat down 
trembling. 

Clara rushed to the kitchen, and 
there told the cook and Andrew 
Pearman how she had given it the 
mistress, and every word she had 
said to her, with a good many more 
she had not. 

The cook laughed, and en- 
couraged her. 

But Andrew Pearman was 
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wroth, and said, ‘ You to affront 
our mistress like that! Why, if 
I had heard you, I’d have twisted 
your neck for ye.’ 

‘It would take a better man 
than you to do that. You mind 
your own business, Stick to your 
one-horse chay.’ 

‘ Well, I’m not above my place, 
for that matter. But you gals 
must always be aping your 
betters.’ 

‘I have got a proper pride, 
that is all, and you haven’t. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to do two men’s work; drive a 
brougham and wait on a horse, 
and then come in and wait at 
table. You are a tea-kettle groom, 
that is what you are. Why, my 
brother was coachman to Lord 
FitzJames, and gave his lordship 
notice the first time he had to 
drive the children. Says he, “I 
don’t object to the children, my 
lord, but with her ladyship in the 
carriage.” It’s such servants as 
you as spoil places. No servant 
as knows what’s due to a servant 
ought to know you. They'd 
scorn your ’quaintance, as I do, 
Mr. Pearman.’ 

‘ You’re a stuck-up hussey, and 
a soldier’s jade,’ roared Andrew. 

‘And you are a low tea-kettle 
groom.’ 

This expression wounded the 
great equestrian soul to the 
quick; the rest of Sunday he 
pondered on it. The next morn- 
ing he drove the Doctor, as usual, 
but with a heavy heart. 

Meantime, the cook made haste 
and told the baker Pearman had 
‘got it hot’ from the housemaid, 
and she had called him a tea- 
kettle groom; and in less than 
half an hour after that it was in 
every stable in the mews. Why, 
as Pearman was taking the horse 
out of the brougham, didn’t two 
little red-headed urchins call out, 
‘Here, come and see the tea-kettle 
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groom? and at night some qis- 
chievous boy chalked on the black 
door of the stable a large white 
tea-kettle, and next morning a 
drunken, idle fellow, with a clay 
pipe in his mouth, and a dirty 
pair of corduroy trousers, no coat, 
but a shirt very open at the chest, 
showing inflamed skin, the effect 
of drink, inspected that work of 
art with blinking eyes and vacil- 
lating toes, and said, ‘This comes 
of a chap doing too much. A 
few more like you, and work 
would be scarce. A fine thing 
for gentlefolks to make one man 
fill two places! but it ain’t the 
gentlefolk’s fault, it’s the man as 
humours ’em.’ 

Pearman was a peaceable man, 
and made no reply, but went on 
with his work, only during the 
day he told his master that he 
should be obliged to him if he 
would fill his situation as soon as 
convenient. 

The master inquired the cause, 
and the man told him, and said 
the mews was too hot for him. 

The Doctor offered him five 
pounds a year more, knowing he 
had a treasure; but Pearman 
said, with sadness and firmness, 
that he had made up his mind to 
go, and go he would. 

The Doctor’s heart fairly sank 
at the prospect of losing the one 
creature he could depend upon. 

Next Sunday evening Clara was 
out, and fell in with friends, to 
whom she exaggerated her griev- 
ance. 

Then they worked her up to 
fury, after the manner of servants’ 
friends. She came home, packed 
her box, brought it down, and 
then flounced into the room to 
Doctor and Mrs. Staines, and said, 
‘I shan’t sleep another night in 
this house.’ 

Rosa was about to speak, but 
Dr. Staines forbade her: he said, 
“You had better think twice of 
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that. You are a good servant, 
though for once you have been 
betrayed into speaking disrespect- 
fully. Why forfeit your character, 
and three weeks’ wages ?’ 

‘I don’t care for my wages. I 
won’t stay in such a house as 
this.’ 

‘Come, you must not be im- 
pertinent.’ 

‘I don’t mean to, sir,’ said she, 
lowering her voice suddenly ; then, 
raising it as suddenly, ‘There are 
my keys, ma’am, and you can 
search my box.’ 

‘Mrs. Staines will not search 
your box; and you will retire at 
once to your own part of the 
house.’ 

‘T’ll go farther than that,’ said 
she, and soon after the street door 
was slammed; the Bijou shook. 

At six o’clock next morning, 
she came for her box.. It had 
been put away for safety. Pear- 
man told her she must wait till 
the doctor came down. She did 
not wait, but went, at eleven a.M., 
to a police-magistrate, and took 
out a summons against Dr. Staines, 
for detaining a box containing 
certain articles specified—value 
under fifteen pounds. 

When Dr. Staines heard she had 
been for her box, but left no ad- 
dress, he sent Pearman to hunt 
for her. He could not find her. 
She avoided the house, but sent a 
woman for her diurnal love-letters. 
Dr. Staines sent the woman back 
to fetch her. She came, received 
her box, her letters, and the 
balance of her wages, which was 
small, for Staines deducted the 
three weeks’ wages. 

Two days afterwards, to his 
surprise, the summons was served. 

Out of respect for a court of 
justice, however humble, Dr. Staines 
attended next Monday, to meet the 
summons. 

The magistrate was an elderly 
man, with a face shaped like a 
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hog’s, but much richer in colour, 
being purple and pimply: so foul 
a visage Staines had rarely seen, 
even in the lowest class of the 
community. 

Clara swore that her box had 
been opened, and certain things 
stolen out of it; and that she had 
been refused the box next morning. 

Staines swore that he had never 
opened the box, and that, if any 
one else had, it was with her con- 
sent, for she had left the keys for 
that purpose. He bade the magis- 
trate observe that, if a servant 
went away like this, and left no 
address, she put it out of the 
master’s power to send her box 
after her: and he proved he had 
some trouble to force her box 
on her. 

The pig-faced beak showed a 
manifest leaning towards the 
servant; but there wasn’t a leg to 
stand on; and he did not believe, 
nor was it credible, that anything 
had been stolen out of her box. 

At this moment, Pearman, sent 
by Rosa, entered the court with 
an old gown of Clara’s that had 
been discovered in the scullery, 
and a scribbling-book of the 
Doctor’s, which Clara had ap- 
propriated, and written amorous 
verses in, very superior—in number 
—to those that have come down to 
us from Anacreon. 

‘Hand me those,’ said the pig- 
faced beak. 

‘ What are they, Dr. Staines ?’ 

‘I really don’t know. I must 
ask my servant.’ 

‘ Why, more things of mine that 
have been detained,’ said Clara. 

‘Some things that have been 
found since she left,’ said Staines. 

‘Oh! those that hide know 
where to find.’ 

‘Young woman,’ said . Staines, 
‘do not insult those whose bread 
you have eaten, and who have given 
you many presents, beside your 
wages. Since you are so ready 
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to accuse people of stealing, permit 
me to say that this book is mine, 
and not yours: and yet, you see, 
it is sent after you because you 
have written your trash in it.’ 

The purple, pig-faced beak went 
instantly out of the record, and 
wasted a deal of time reading 
Clara’s poetry, and trying to be 
witty. He raised the question 
whose book this was. The girl 
swore it was given her by a lady 
who was now in Rome. Staines 
swore he bought it of a certain 
stationer, and, happening to have 
his pass-book in his pocket, pro- 
duced an entry corresponding with 
the date of the book. 

The pig-faced beak said that 
the Doctor’s was an improbable 
story, and that the gown and the 
book were quite enough to justify 
the summons. Verdict, one guinea 
costs. 

‘ What, because two things she 
never demanded have been found 
and sent after her? This is 
monstrous. I shall appeal to your 
superiors.” 

‘If you are impertinent, Ill 
fine you five pounds.’ 

‘ Very well, sir. Now hear me: 
if this is an honest judgment, I 
pray God I may be dead before 
the year’s out; and, if it isn’t, I 
pray God you may be.’ 

Then the pig-faced beak fired 
up, and threatened to fine him for 
blaspheming. 

He deigned no reply, but paid 
the guinea, and Clara swept out 
of the court, with a train a yard 
long, and leaning on the arm of 
a scarlet soldier; who avenged Dr. 
Staines with military promptitude. 

Christopher went home raging 
internally, for hitherto he had 
never seen so gross a case of in- 
justice. 

One of his humble patients 
followed him, and said, ‘I wish I 
had known, sir; you shouldn’t 
have come here to be insulted. 
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Why no gentleman can ever get 
justice against a servant girl when 
he is sitting. It is notorious, and 
that makes these hussies so bold. 
I’ve seen that jade here with the 
same story twice afore.’ 

Staines reached home more dis- 
composed than he could have him- 
self believed. The reason was 
that barefaced injustice in a court 
of justice shook his whole faith 
in man. He opened the street 
door with his latch-key, and found 
two men standing in the passage. 
He inquired what they wanted. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said one of them, 
civilly enough, ‘ we only want our 
due.’ 

‘For what? 

‘For goods delivered at this 
house, sir. Balance of account.’ 
And he handed him a butcher’s 
bill, 887. 11s. 54d. 

‘You must be mistaken: we 
run no bills here. We pay ready 
money for everything.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the butcher, 
‘there have been payments; but 
the balance has always been gain- 
ing; and we have been put off so 
often, we determined to see the 
master. Show you the books, sir, 
and welcome.’ 

‘This instant, if you please.’ 
He took the butcher’s address, who 
then retired, and the other trades- 
man, a grocer, told him a similar 
tale; balance, sixty pounds odd. 

He went to the butcher’s, sick 
at heart, inspected the books, and 
saw that, right or wrong, they 
were incontrovertible; that debt 
had been gaining slowly, but 
surely, almost from the time he 
confided the accounts to his wife. 
She had kept faith with him about 
five weeks, no more. 

The grocer’s books told a similar 
tale. 

The debtor put his hand to his 
heart, and stood amoment. The 
very grocer pitied him, and said, 
‘ There’s no hurry, Doctor; a trifle 
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on account, if settlement in full 
not convenient just now. I see 
you have been kept in the dark.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Christopher ; ‘ I’ll 
pay every shilling.” He gave one 
gulp, and hurried away. 

At the fishmonger’s, the same 
story, only for a smaller amount. 

A bill of nineteen pounds at the 
very pastrycook’s ; a place she had 
promised him, as her physician, 
never to enter. 

At the draper’s, thirty-seven 
pounds odd. 

In short, wherever she had dealt, 
the same system; partial pay- 
ments, and ever-growing debt. 

Remembering Madame Cie, he 
drove in a cab to Regent Street, 
and asked for Mrs. Staines’s ac- 
count. 

‘ Shall I send it, sir?’ 

‘No; I will take it with me.’ 

‘ Miss Edwards, make out Mrs. 
Staines’s account, if you please.’ 

Miss Edwards was a good while 
making it out; but it was ready 
at last. He thrust it into his 
pocket, without daring to look at 
it there: but he went into Verrey’s, 
asked for a cup of coffee, and 
perused the document. 

The principal items were as 
follows :— 

Ct) 
May 4.—Re-shaping and repair- 
ing elegant lace mantle . . 1 
Chip bonnet, feather and 
ks « s « « ».¢@ 
May 20.—Making and trimming 
blue silk dress—material part 

found . . . . . . 
Five yards rich blue silk to 

MORE « «.6 ¢ s 8.2 
June 1.—Polonaise and jacket 

trimmed with lace—material 

pert found. . . «+ «© « 

June 8.—One black silk dress, 
handsomely trimmed with jet 

guipureandlace . . . . 49 


A few shreds and fragments of 
finery bought at odd times, swelled 
the bill to 997. lls. 6d.—not to 
terrify the female mind with three 
figures. 
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And let no unsophisticated 
young lady imagine that the trim- 
mings, which constituted three- 
fourths of this bill were worth 
anything. The word ‘lace,’ in 
Madame Cie’s bills, invariably 
meant machine-made trash, worth 
10d. a yard, but charged 18s. a 
yard, for one pennyworth of work 
in putting it on. Where real 
lace was used, Madame Cie always 
let her customers know it. Miss 
Lucas’s bill for this year contained 
the two following little items :— 


Rich gros de cecile polonaise and 
jacket to match, trimmed with 
Chantilly lace and valenciennes 

Superb rebe de chambre, richly 


trimmed with skunk fur . 40 0 


The customer found the stuff, 
viz., two shawls; Carolina found 
the nasty little polecats, and got 
24s. for them; Madame Cie found 
the rest. 

But Christopher Staines had 
not Miss Lucas’s bill to compare 


his wife’s with. He could only 
compare the latter with their 
income, and with male notions of 
common sense and reason. 

He went home, and into his 
studio, and sat down on his hard 
beech chair; he looked round on 
his books and his work, and then, 
for the first time, remembered how 
long and how patiently he had 
toiled for every hundred pounds 
he had made: and he laid the 
evidences of his wife’s profusion 
and deceit by the side of those 
signs of painful industry and self- 
denial, and his soul filled with 
bitterness. ‘ Deceit! Deceit!’ 

Mrs. Staines heard he was in 
the house, and came to know 
about the trial. She came hurriedly 
in, and caught him with his head 
on the table, in an attitude of 
prostration, quite new to him: he 
raised his head directly he heard 
her, and revealed a face, pale, 
stern, and wretched. 
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‘Oh! what is the matter now ?” 
said she. 

‘The matter is what it has 
always been, if I could only have 
seen it. You have deceived me, 
and disgraced yourself. Look at 
those bills.’ 

‘ What bills ?——oh!’ 

‘You have had an allowance 
for housekeeping.’ 

‘It wasn’t enough.’ 

‘It was plenty, if you had kept 
faith with me, and paid ready 
money. It was enough for the 
first five weeks. I am _ house- 
keeper now, and I shall allow 
myself two pounds a week less, 
and not owe a shilling either.’ 

* Well, all I know is, I couldn’t 
do it: no woman could.’ 

‘Then you should have come 
to me and said so; and I would 
have shown you how. Was I in 
Egypt, or at the North Pole, that 
you could not find me, to treat me 
like a friend? You have ruined 
us: these debts will sweep away 
the last shilling of our little 
capital; but it isn’t that, oh no; 
it is the miserable deceit.’ 

Rosa’s eye caught the sum total 
of Madame Cie’s bill, and she 
turned pale. ‘Oh, what a cheat 
that woman is!’ 

But she turned paler when 
Christopher said, ‘ That is the one 
honest bill; for I gave you leave. 
It is these that part us: these; 
these. Look at them, false heart! 
There, go and pack up your things. 
We can live here no longer; we 
are ruined. I must send you back 
to your father.’ 

‘I thought you would, sooner 
or later,’ said Mrs. Staines, pant- 
ing, trembling, but showing a little 
fight. ‘He told you I wasn’t fit 
to be a poor man’s wife.’ 

‘An honest man’s wife, you 
mean: that is what you are not 
fit for. You will go home to your 
father, and I shall go into some 
humble lodging to work for you. 
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T’ll contrive to keep you, and find 
you a hundred a year to spend 
in dress, the only thing your heart 
can really love. But I won’t have 
an enemy here in the disguise of 
a friend, and I won’t have a wife 
about me I must treat like a 
servant, and watch like a traitor.’ 

The words were harsh, but the 
agony with which they were spoken 
distinguished them from vulgar 
vituperation. 

They overpowered poor Rosa; 
she had been ailing a little some 
time, and from remorse and terror, 
coupled with other causes, nature 
gave way. Her lips turned white, 
she gasped inarticulately, and, 
with a little piteous moan, tottered, 
and swooned dead away. 

He was walking wildly about, 
ready to tear his hair, when she 
tottered; he saw her just in time 
to save her, and laid her gently 
on the floor, and kneeled over her. 

Away went anger and every 
other feeling but love and pity for 
the poor weak creature that, with 
all her faults, was so lovable and 
so loved. 

He applied no remedies at first ; 
he knew they were useless and un- 
necessary; he laid her head quite 
low, and opened door and window, 
and loosened all her dress, sighing 
deeply all the time at her con- 
dition. 

While he was thus employed, 
suddenly a strange cry broke from 
him; a cry of horror, remorse, 
joy, tenderness, all combined ; a cry 
compared with which, language 
is inarticulate. His swift and 
practical eye had made a dis- 
covery. 

He kneeled over her, with his eyes 
dilating and his hands clasped, 
a picture of love and tender 
remorse. 

She stirred. 

Then he made haste and applied 
his remedies, and brought her 
slowly back to life: he lifted her 
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up and carried her in his arms 
quite away from the bills and 
things, that when she came to, 
she might see nothing to revive 
her distress: he carried her to the 
drawing-room, and kneeled down 
and rocked her in his arms, and 
pressed her again and again gently 
to his heart, and cried over her. 
‘Oh, my dove, my dove! the tender 
creature God gave me to love and 
cherish, and have I used it harshly ? 
If I had only known! if I had only 
known !’ 

While he was thus bemoaning 
her, and blaming himself, and cry- 
ing over her like the rain—he, 
whom she had never seen shed a 
tear before in all his troubles—she 
was coming to entirely, and her 
quick ears caught his words, and 
she opened her lovely eyes on 
him. 

‘I forgive you, dear,’ she said, 
feebly. ‘Bur I HoPpg YoU WILL BE 
A*KINDER FATHER THAN A HUS- 
BAND.’ 

These quiet words, spoken with 
rare gravity and softness, went 
through the great heart like a 
knife. 

He gave a sort of shiver, but 
said not a word. 

But that night he made a solemn 
vow to God that no harsh word 
from his lips should ever again 
strike a being so weak, so loving, 
and so beyond his comprehension. 
Why look for courage and candour 
in a creature so timid and shy, 
she could not even tell her hus- 
band that until, with her subtle 
sense, she saw he had discovered 
it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


To be a father; to have an 
image of his darling Rosa, and a 
fruit of their love to live and work 
for: this gave the sore heart a 
heavenly glow, and elasticity to 
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bear. Should this dear object be 
born to an inheritance of debt, of 
poverty? Never. 

He began to act as if he was 
even now a father. He entreated 
Rosa not to trouble or vex herself; 
he would look into their finances, 
and set all straight. 

He paid all the bills, and put by 
a quarter’s rent and taxes. Then 
there remained of his little capital 
just 107. 

He went to his printers, and 
had a thousand order-cheques 
printed. These forms ran thus :— 

‘ Dr. Staines, of 13, Dear Street, 
Mayfair (blank for date), orders of 
(blank here for tradesman and 
goods ordered), for cash. Received 
same time (blank for tradesman’s 
receipt). Notice; Dr. Staines 
disowns all orders not printed on 
this form, and paid for at date of 
order.’ 

He exhibited these forms, and 
warned all the tradespeople, before 
a witness, whom he took round for 
that purpose. 

He paid off Pearman on the 
spot. Pearman had met Clara, 
dressed like a pauper, her soldier 
having emptied her box to the 
very dregs, and he now offered to 
stay. But it was too late. 

Staines told the cook Mrs. 
Staines was in delicate health, and 
must not be troubled with any- 
thing. She must come to him for 
all orders. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said she. But she no 
sooner comprehended the cheque 
system fully than she gave warn- 
ing. It put a stop to her whole- 
sale pilfering. Her cooks had 
made full 1007. out of Rosa 
amongst them since she began to 
keep accounts. 

Under the 
every article 
delivery, and 


male housekeeper 
was weighed on 
this soon revealed 
that the butcher and the fish- 
monger had habitually delivered 
short weight from the first, besides 
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putting down the same thing 
twice. The things were sent back 
that moment, with a printed form, 
stating the nature and extent of 
the fraud. 

The washerwoman, who had 
been pilfering wholesale so long as 
Mrs. Staines and her sloppy-headed 
maids counted the linen, and then 
forgot it, was brought up with a 
run, by triplicate forms, and by 
Staines counting the things before 
two witnesses, and compelling the 
washerwoman to count them as 
well, and verify or dispute on the 
spot. The laundress gave warn- 
ing—a plain confession that steal- 
ing had been part of her trade. 

He kept the house well for 37. a 
week, exclusive of coals, candles, 
and wine. His wife had had 5/., 
and whatever she asked for dinner 
parties, yet found it not half 
enough upon her method. 

He kept no coachman. If he 
visited a patient, a man in the 
yard drove him at a shilling per 
hour. 

By these means, and by work- 
ing like a galley slave, he dragged 
his expenditure down almost to a 
level with his income. 

Rosa was quite content at first, 
and thought herself lucky to 
escape reproaches on such easy 
terms. 

But by-and-by so rigorous a 
system began to gall her. One 
day she fancied a Bath bun; sent 
the new maid to the pastrycook’s. 
Pastrycook asked to see the 
Doctor’s order. Maid could not 
show it, and came back bunless. 

Rosa came into the study to 
complain to her husband. 

‘A Bath bun,’ said Staines. 
‘Why, they are coloured with 
anatto, to save an egg, and anatto 
is adulterated with chromates that 
are poison. Adulteration upon 
adulteration. J’ll make you a 
real Bath bun.’ Off coat, and 
into the kitchen, and made her 
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three, pure, but rather heavy. 
He brought them her in due 
course. She declined them lan- 
guidly. She was off the notion, 
as they say in Scotland. 

‘If I can’t have a thing when I 
want it, I don’t care for it at all.’ 
Such was the principle she laid 
down for his future guidance. 

He sighed, and went back to 
his work ; she cleared the plate. 

One day, when she asked for 
the carriage, he told her the time 
was now come for her to leave off 
carriage exercise. She must walk 
with him every day, instead. 

‘ But I don’t like walking.’ 

‘I am sorry for that. But it is 
necessary to you, and by-and-by 
your life may depend on it.’ 

Quietly, but inexorably, he 
dragged her out walking every day. 

In one of these walks she 
stopped at a shop window, and 
fell in love with some baby’s 
things. ‘Oh! I must have that,’ 
said she. ‘I must. I shall die if 
I don’t; you'll see, now.’ 

‘You shall,’ said he, ‘when I 
can pay for it,’ and drew her 
away. 

The tears 
stood in her 
yearned over 
his head. 

He changed the dinner-hour to 
six, and used to go ort directly 
afterwards. 

She began to complain of his 
leaving her alone like that. 

‘ Well, but wait a bit,’ said he; 
‘suppose I am making a little 
money by it, to buy you some- 
thing you have set your heart on, 
poor darling 

In a very few days after this, he 
brought her a little box with a 
slit in it. He shook it, and money 
rattled; then he unlocked it, and 
poured out a little pile of silver. 
‘There, said he, ‘put on your 
bonnet, and come and buy those 
things.’ 


of disappointment 
eyes, and his heart 
her. But he kept 
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She put on her bonnet, and on 
the way she asked how it came to 
be all in silver. 

‘That is a puzzler,’ said he, 
‘isn’t it?’ 

‘And how did you make it, 
dear ; by writing ? 

* No.’ 

‘ By fees from poor people ?” 

‘ What, undersell my brethren ! 
Hang it, no! My dear, I made it 
honestly, and some day I will tell 
you howI made it; at present, 
all I will tell you is this: I saw 
my darling longing for something 
she had a right to long for; I saw 
the tears in her sweet eyes, and— 
oh, come along,do. I am wretched 
till I see you with the things in 
your hand.’ 

They went to the shop; and 
Staines sat and watched Rosa 
buying baby clothes. Oh, it was 
a pretty sight to see this modest 
young creature, little more than a 
child herself, anticipating mater- 
nity, but blushing every now and 
then, and looking askant at her 
lord and master. How his very 
bowels yearned over her ! 

And, when they got home, she 
spread the things on a table, and 
they sat hand in hand, and looked 
at them, and she leaned her head 
on his shoulder, and went quietly 
to sleep there. 

And yet, as time rolled on, she 
became irritable at times, and 
impatient, and wanted all manner 
of things she could not have, and 
made him unhappy. 

Then he was out from six 
o'clock till one, and she took it 
into her head to be jealous. So 
many hours to spend away from 
her! Now that she wanted all 
his comfort. 

Presently, Ellen, the new maid, 
got gossiping’in the yard, and a 
groom told her her master had a 
sweetheart on the sly, he thought ; 
for he drove the brougham out 
every evening himself; ‘and,’ said 
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the man, ‘he wears a moustache 
at night.’ 

Ellen ran in, brimful of this, 
and told the cook; the cook told 
the washerwoman; the washer- 
woman told a dozen families, till 
about two hundred people knew it. 

At last it came to Mrs. Staines 
in a roundabout way, at the very 
moment when she was complain- 
ing to Lady Cicely Treherne of 
her hard lot. She had been telling 
her she was nothing more than a 
lay-figure in the house. 

‘My husband is housekeeper 
now, and cook, and all, and makes 
me delicious dishes, I can tell you ; 
such curries! I couldn’t keep the 
house with five pounds a week, so 
now he does it with three: and I 
never get the carriage, because 
walking is best for me; and he 
takes it out every night to make 
money. I don’t understand it.’ 

Lady Cicely suggested that 


.perhaps Dr. Staines thought it 


best for her to be relieved of all 
worry, and so undertook the 
housekeeping. 

‘No, no, no,’ said Rosa; ‘I used 
to pay» them all a part of their 
bills, and then a little more, and 
so I kept getting deeper; and I 
was ashamed to tell Christie, so 
that he calls deceit; and oh, he 
spoke to me so cruelly once! But 
he was very sorry afterwards, 
poor dear! Why are girls brought 
up so silly? all piano, and no 
sense; and why are men sillier 
still to go and marry such silly 
things? A wife! I am not so 
much as a servant. Oh, I am 
finely humiliated, and,’ with a 
sudden hearty naiveté all her own, 
‘it serves me just right.’ 

While Lady Cicely was puzzling 
this out, in came a letter. Rosa 
opened it, read it, and gave a cry 
like a wounded deer. 

‘Oh! she cried, 
miserable woman. 
become of me ?” 


‘I am a 
What will 
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The letter informed her bluntly 
that her husband drove his 
brougham out every night to 
pursue a criminal amour. 

While Rosa was wringing her 
hands in real anguish of heart, 
Lady Cicely read the letter care- 
fully. 

‘I don’t believe this,’ said she, 
quietly. 

‘Not true! Why, who would 
be so wicked as to stab a poor 
inoffensive wretch like me, if it 
wasn’t true?” 

‘ The first ugly woman would, in 
a minute. Don’t you see the witer 
can’t tell you where he goes? 
Dwives his bwougham out! That 
is all your infaumant knows.’ 

‘Oh, my dear friend, bless you! 
What have I been complaining to 
you about? All is light, except 
to lose his love. What shall I 
do? I will never tell him. I 
will never affront him by saying I 
suspected him.’ 

* Wosa, if you do that, you will 
always have a serpent gnawing 
you. No; you must put the letter 
quietly into his hand, and say, 
“Ts there any twuth in that ?”’ 

‘Oh, I could not. I haven’t 
the courage. If I do that, I shall 
know by his face is there any 
truth in it.’ 

‘ Well, and you must know the 
twuth. You shall know it. I 
want to know it too; for, if he 
does not love you twuly, I will 
nevaa twust myself to anything so 
deceitful as a man.’ 

Rosa, at last, consented to follow 
this advice. 

After dinner she put the letter 
into Christopher’s hand, and asked 
him quietly was there any truth 
in that: then her hands trembled, 
and her eyes drank him. 

Christopher read it, and frowned; 
then he looked up, and said, ‘ No, 
not a word. What scoundrels 
there are in the world! To go 
and tell you that, now! Why, 
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you little goose! have you been 
silly enough to believe it ?’ 

‘ No,’ said she, irresolutely. ‘ But 
do you drive the brougham out 
every night ? 

‘ Except Sunday.’ 

* Where ?” 

‘My dear wife, I never loved 
you as I love you now; and, if it 
was not for you, I should not 
drive the brougham out of nights. 
That is all I shail tell you at pre- 
sent; but some day I'll tell you 
all about it.’ 

He took such a calm high hand 
with her about it, that she sub- 
mitted to leave it there; but, from 
this moment, the serpent doubt 
nibbled her. 

It had one curious effect, though. 
She left off complaining of trifles. 

Now, it happened one night 
that Lady Cicely Treherne and a 
friend were at a concert in Hanover 
Square. The other lady felt rather 
faint, and Lady Cicely offered to 
take her home. The carriages 
had not yet arrived, and Miss 
Macnamara said to walk a few 
steps would do her good: a smart 
cabman saw them from a distance, 
and drove up, and, touching his 
hat, said, ‘ Cab, ladies ? 

It seemed a very superior cab, 
and Miss Macnamara said ‘ Yes’ 
directly. 

The cabman bustled down, and 
opened the door; Miss Macnamara 
got in first, then Lady Cicely; her 
eye fell on the cabman’s face, 
which was lighted full by a street 
lamp, and it was Christopher 
Staines! 

He started, and winced; but 
the woman of the world never 
moved a muscle. 

‘ Where to?’ said Staines, avert- 
ing his head. 

She told him where, and, when 
they got out, said, ‘I'll send it 
you by the servant.’ 

A flunkey soon after appeared 
with half-a-crown, and the amateur 
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coachman drove away. He said 
to himself, ‘Come, my moustache 
is a better disguise than I thought.’ 

Next day, and the day after, he 
asked Rosa, with affected careless- 
ness, had she heard anything of 
Lady Cicely. 

‘No, dear; but I dare say she 
will call this afternoon: it is her 
day.’ 

She did call at last, and, after a 
few words with Rosa, became a 
little restless, and asked if she 
might consult Dr. Staines. 

‘ Certainly, dear. Come to his 
studio.’ 

‘No; might I see him here?’ 

‘Certainly.’ She rang the bell, 
and told the servant to ask Dr. 
Staines if he would be kind enough 
to step into the drawing-room. 

Dr. Staines came in, and bowed 
to Lady Cicely, and eyed her a 
little uncomfortably. 

She began, however, in a way 
that put him quite at his ease. 
‘You remember the advice you 
gave us about my little cousin 
Tadcastah.’ 

‘ Perfectly: his life is very pre- 
carious; he is bilious, cohsump- 
tive, and, if not watched, will be 
epileptical; and he has a fond, 
weak mother who will let him kill 
himself.’ 

‘Exactly: and you wecom- 
mended a sea voyage, with a 
medical attendant to watch his 
diet, and contwol his habits. Well, 
she took other advice, and the 
youth is worse; so now she is 
fwightened, and a month ago she 
asked me to pwopose to you to 
sail about with Tadcastah; and 
she offered me a thousand pounds 
a year. I put on my stiff look, 
and said, “ Countess, with every 
desiah to oblige you, I must de- 
cline to cawwy that offah to a man 
of genius, learning, and weputa- 
tion, who has the ball at his feet 
in London.”’ 

‘ Lord forgive you, Lady Cicely.” 
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‘Lord bless her, for standing 
up for my Christie.’ 

Lady Cicely continued. ‘ Now, 
this good lady, you must know, 
is not exactly one of us: the late 
Eari mawwied into cotton, or wool, 
or something. So she said, “ Name 
your price for him.” I shwugged 
my shoulders, smiled affably, and 
as affectedly as you like, and 
changed the subject. But since 
then things have happened. Iam 
afwaid it is my duty to make you 
the judge whether you choose to 
sail about with that little cab—— 
Rosa, I can beat about the bush 
no longer. Is it a fit thing that 
a man of genius, at whose feet we 
ought all to be sitting with rever- 
ence, should drive a cab in the 
public streets? Yes, Rosa Staines, 
your husband drives his brougham 
out at night, not to visit any other 
lady, as that anonymous wretch 
told you, but to make a few misew- 
able shillings for you.’ 

* Oh, Christie!’ 

‘It is no use, Dr. Staines; I 
must and will tell her. My dear, 
he drove me three nights ago. He 
had a cabman’s badge on his poor 
arm. If you knew what I suffered 
in those five minutes! Indeed it 
seems cruel to speak of it—-but I 
could not keep it from Rosa, and 
the reason I muster courage to 
say it before you, sir, it is because 
I know she has other friends who 
keep you out of their consulta- 
tions; and, after all, it is the 
world that ought to blush, and 
not you.’ 

Her ladyship’s kindly bosom 
heaved, and she wanted to cry; 
so she took her handkerchief out 
of her pocket without the least 
hurry, and pressed it delicately to 
her eyes, and did cry quietly, but 
without any disguise, like a brave 
lady, who neither cried nor did 
anything else she was ashamed to 
be seen at. 

As for Rosa, she sat sobbing 
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round Christopher’s neck, 
kissed him with all her soul. 

‘Dear me!’ said Christopher. 
‘You are both very kind. But, 
begging your pardon, it is much 
ado about nothing.’ 

Lady Cicely took no notice of 
that observation. ‘So, Rosa dear,’ 
said she, ‘I think you are the 
person to decide whether he had 
not better sail about with that 
little cub, than —— oh!’ 

‘I will settle that,’ said Staines. 
‘I have one beloved creature to 
provide for. I may have another. 
I must make money. Turning a 
brougham into a cab, whatever 
you may think, is an honest way 
of making it, and I am not the 
first doctor who has coined his 
brougham at night. But, if there 
is a good deal of money to be 
made by sailing with Lord Tad- 
caster, of course I should prefer 
that to cab-driving, for I have 
never made above twelve shillings 
a night.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, she shall give 
you fifteen hundred a year.’ 

* Then I jump at it.’ 

* What! and leave me!’ 

* Yes, love: leave you—for your 
good; and only fora time. Lady 
Cicely, it is a noble offer. My 
darling Rosa will have every com- 
fort—ay, every luxury, till I come 
home, and then we will start afresh, 
with a good balance, and with 
more experience than we did at 
first.’ 

Lady Cicely gazed on him with 
wonder. She said, ‘Oh! what 
stout hearts men have! No, no; 
don’t let him go. See; he is 
acting. His great heart is torn 
with agony. I will have no hand 
in parting man and wife—no, not 
fora day.’ And she hurried away 
in rare agitation. 


and 


Rosa fell on her knees, and 
asked Christopher’s pardon for 
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having been jealous; and that day 
she was a flood of divine tender- 
ness. She repaid him richly for 
driving the cab. But she was un- 
naturally cool about Lady Cicely ; 
and the exquisite reason soon came 
out. ‘Oh,yes! She is very good; 
very kind: but it is not for me 
now! No! you shall not sail 
about with her cub of a cousin, 
and leave me at such a time.’ 

Christopher groaned. 

‘ Christie, you shall not see that 
lady again. She came here to 
part us. She is in love with you. 
I was blind not to see it before.’ 


Next day, as Lady Cicely sat 
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alone in the morning-room think- 
ing over this very scene, a foot- 
man brought in a card and a note. 
‘Dr. Staines begs particularly to 
see Lady Cicely Treherne.’ 

The lady’s pale cheek coloured ; 
she stood irresolute a_ single 
moment. ‘I will see Dr. Staines,’ 
said she. 

Dr. Staines came in, looking 
pale and worn; he had not slept 
a wink since she saw him last. 

She looked at him full, and 
divined this at a glance. She 
motioned him to a seat, and sat 
down herself, with her white hand 
pressing her forehead, and her 
head turned a little away from 
him. 


(To be continued.) 
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TAKING DOWN THE HOLLY. 


Down with the rosemary, and so 

Down with the baies and mistletoe, 

Down with the holly, ivie, all 

Wherewith ye decked the Christmas Hall.—HErrick. 


pss is the season of joy and mirth, fled are the spirits of sport and 

fun ; 

Hushed are the song, and the jest, and the laughter, gone are the 
revellers every one ; 

The lights extinguished, the cakes all eaten, the old dull life again 


begun. 


Silent and sad the festive chambers, of all their trappings, their grace 
and pride, 

Shorn and despoiled, save one poor relic, one symbol ever of Christmas- 
tide, 

That now, all faded, forlorn, neglected, some kind thought claims ere 
cast aside. 


’Tis but the green, the cheerful holly, with boughs that coral-red berries 
bear, 

The holly that, wreathed about our chambers, gave to our home its 
festal air ; 

Ever the symbol and sign of Christmas, ever the dress for yule-tide 
wear. 


All things fade, and all things perish, everything in this life decays ; 

Even affections we deemed immortal, and evergreen as those holly 
sprays, 

They, too, wither, alas! and fall, like autumn leaves on the woodland 
ways. 


Sad to our sight the scattered berries, sadder the truth we must now 
deplore, 

That the glad holly, the dear green holly, its mission ended, its empire 
o’er, 

Its use departed, its beauty faded, may cumber our walls and homes no 
more. 


“ Down with the holly,” old Herrick sings, down with ivy and mistletoe ; 

Down with the holly, we echo him, yet shall we lay the green king 
low 

With all such honours as we enthroned him, only a few bright days ago. 


Piously, then, discrown, depose him, as though for sepulture grand and 
proud, 
What time of his joyful reign, now ended, sweet dear memories thickly 
crowd 
Around us, while for his passing hymn tenderest echoes whisper loud. 
VOL. XXIIJ.—NO, CXXXIV. I 
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Echoes sweet of the jest and the mirth, of silvery voice and manly tone, 

Childish prattle and playful sallies, missiles of wit from arch lips 
thrown, 

And tender secrets ’tween fond hearts passing under King Holly’s 
sheeny throne. 


Memories fresh of the pomp, and state, and revel of that enthroning 
day, 

When we crowned the Holly, the dear old Holly, king of our feast, and 
ghased away 

All dark shades of care and sorrow, and peopled his court with spirits 
gay. 


Every corner and nook and niche where the holly gleamed on our 
chamber walls 

Hath its own story, its own reminiscence, whose interest sweet some 
heart enthrals, 

Each green spray some tender passage, some incident charming to 
mind recalls. 


Cherish we, then, for such memories sweet, kindly the good old Holly 
king, 

Praise to his happy reign perfected, peace to his memory let us sing, 

While to our household hearth, his bier, the last of our loved and lost we 
bring. 


Yes, to the fire we cast our dead, with hearts that harbour no thought 
of gloom, 

With cheerful rites, and with dancing flames, quickly to ashes shall he 
consume, 

While of his virtues the incense sweet leaves on the air a grateful 
fume. 


Fragrant fumes from the embers rising, type of those virtues chaste 
and meet, 

Into our inmost hearts shall steal, and with those memories pure and 
sweet 

Lingering there, again shall rise, when the glad season again we greet. 


H. C. SESSIONS. 


Seen 





RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO FINAL FE&TES. 


$¥ THE LATE Fevrx Mosnrrer WHIrenurst. 


Y worthy reader, have you 
ever reflected how very few 
things there are which you would 
like to do for ‘ the last time? I 
have, and I really think that 
you would find the catalogue to 
be very brief. There are trans- 
actions absolutely necessary, and 
yet which are as absolutely dis- 
agreeable. I dislike Mr. Tomkyn’s 
very much, but have to go and 
pay him money; I shall be glad 
when he politely hands me the 
final and closing receipt, and yet I 
should not like to know that I 
should never transact business 
with him again. Tugg, the den- 
tist,is not a nice man, yet I doubt 
if we should like to know that we 
should never give him a chance of 
getting a pull at us again. There 
are such things as dull country 
houses, but to say ‘ good-bye for 
ever’ even to them would create a 
feeling of melancholy in most men: 
women don’t feel much.—I have 
been very forcibly reminded of 
this within the last few weeks by 
the sight of two ruins—not an- 
cient monuments, not medieval 
even, but ruins, the effects of the 
eruption of Europe in 1870. 

The scene, if you will permit it, 
shall open in the late summer of 
1869, in a ‘circle’ distinguished 
for diplomacy, gossip and play 
in days when Imperial Paris was 
the garden and the clubs the 
forcing-houses of those three attri- 
butes of excessive refinement. 

‘Does any fellow know what 
this féte at St. Cloud is to be? 
asked the young Count de St. 
Vallerie. 

‘Oh! something magnificent! 
last two days; bal masque in the 
garden and Venetian féte on the 


river,’ says off-hand ‘Le petit 


Marquis,’ who, with the reputation 
of knowing everything, never is 
right about anything. ’ 

did you breakfast, 


‘ Where 
Marquis ? 

‘ Durand’s.’ 

‘I thought so.’ 

‘Too much wine of Burgundy,’ 
remarks M. Vieux-Chateau. ‘ Why, 
it is to be an oratorio—Ponia- 
towski, Patti, and that form; 
Count Jabberer saw the “ Pro- 
gramme.”’ 

‘No, M. Vieux,’ adds another, 
* thou also art in the boat of error, 
and rowing with the same oars as 
our dear little Marquis. It is 
a .strictly political meeting—a 
declaration of faith sworn before 
Europe on salade Imperiale to the 
sounds of Offenbach; but, before 
all, it is political.’ 

‘Ah!’ interrupts an old dandy 
of the court of the Citizen King; 
‘as usual, youth is wrong. Itisa 
féte to celebrate the introduction 
of the last English fashion.’ 

‘Then, M. le Duc, it is sure of 
your disapproval.’ 

The Duc takes a ‘prise’ from 
a box which the Regent presented 
to his ancestor after a row in a 
gambling-house, and remarks— 

‘ Well, I am not an Imperialist, 
but I have always gone with the 
Emperor when he introduced 
manly English life into France- 
we were getting effeminate; but 
“ Constitutional Government” is a 
strong British meat not fit for the 
French babes, and I fear that the 
political “ Féte of St. Cloud ” may 
unintentionally celebrate the be- 
ginning of the end.’ 

Here there is a movement of 
alarm among the members, who 
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seem to think that the Duc, having 
mounted his hobby, may be about 
to take a long ride. 

To them enters Gaston de St. 
Audrien, the most glittering of 
the golden youth of the Second 
Empire. 

‘ Going to St. Cloud on Wednes- 
day ? asks some one. 

‘Going to St. Cloud! Of course 
I’m going to St. Cloud; so are 
399 others, and not a soul more. 
Just seen the Chamberlain’s list. 
You are not in it, nor you, 
Prince ¥ 

‘ But what are you going to do 

k? 

‘Well, I hope so. I generally 
do.’ (He does—we used to call it 
‘babbling.’) ‘ But dancing is the 
pick of the basket.’ 

Loud exclamations, ‘ Dancing!’ 

‘Why, of course; best ball of 
the season; only good dancers; 
Empress revised her list, and 
drafted the slow ones.” (Our 
young friend is a great improver 
of the equine race in France, 
and, like the late respected Lord 
George Bentinck, is of a stable 
mind.) 

So here was a position. What 
was the St. Cloud Féte? Who 
was to be asked ?—or, rather, who 
was asked? In a few hours it 
was clear that a great many were 
not. 

St. Cloud was ever a charming 
spot. In the first place, it was 
the nicest drive you could take 
out of Paris—a pretty road and 
‘good going;’ you could also 
drive back safely, even on a dark 
night, and had not often occasion 
to cross the ‘ griddle of iron ’ with 
which the intra-mural tramways 
now blemish all cities and their 
environs. I remember nothing 
pleasanter in the off-season, when 
only the nice people remained in 
Paris—in all truly refined cities 
you will see that there is annually 
an ‘ aftermath,’ a second crop of 


society, smaller, perhaps, but quite 
as satisfying as the original, as 
good as the first ‘ harvest home ’— 
than to drive down and dine at the 
‘ Téte Noire’ or at the ‘ Cascade,’ 
where we have all had so many 
pleasant anti-racing lunches. Then 
St. Cloud—‘ Ipse St. Cloud ’—was 
a beautiful place in a lovely situ- 
ation ; the gardens were cultivated, 
and grew flowers, not horticultural 
coruscations, while the view of 
Paris from the Terrace was, per- 
haps, finer even than that to be 
seen from the shrine of ‘ Filet & 
la Bearvoise’ at St. Germain. The 
palace, too, always looked so com- 
fortable, as if it was lived in, not 
merely stayed in. The tapestry 
hung in quite easy-fitting folds 
round the billiard tables. The 
pictures seemed to cry, ‘Come 
look at us, we are worth the 
trouble,’ and the statues turned 
you into temporary marble images 
of mute admiration. 

Apropos, I must relate an anec- 
dote—one of only a few words. 
Once there, while going through a 
room, I heard in the next the 
‘click’ of billiard-balls, so I 
looked in; there were four ‘ Char- 
bellous ’ playing. 

‘Tiens!’ shouts one, ‘here is 
x , and the news from Paris.’ 

They might have been absent 
from that loved centre twelve or 
even fourteen hours. I pitied 
their sufferings, however, and was 
about to give what crumbs of 
comfort I could, when a door 
opened on the other side, and the 
Marquis de T——e said— 

‘But, Monsieur X » you 
have kept the Emperor waiting 
almost a minute.’ 

It was, I believe, that excessive 
punctuality which enabled the 
busiest man in Europe to give so 
many social audiences—to prove 
that he kindly remembered so 
many friends. 

By the way, now I am on that 
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subject, I think I should almost 
refer to another audience. A 
gentleman in London had asked 
for a reception through the writer 
of this paper, and it was granted 
some five or six days before the 
date fixed. Polleda Mors inter- 
vened. De Morny died, and was 
buried on the very morning which 
the interview was to take place. 
I waited and waited. No friend, 
no letters, no telegram came. I 
breakfasted at Durand’s, and when 
the funeral procession had passed, 
went to the Tuileries, asked for 
the Chamberlain, and said— 

‘I did not expect to be re- 
ceived to-day.’ 

‘No! Ah! nothing ever stops 
the Emperor in his work. He is 
ready to see you and your friend.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘here am I in a 
shooting-coat, and, to tell the 
truth, my friend is not here.’ 

Chamberlain, amused, says— 
‘Well, if you won’t come in in a 
brown coat, I can’t help it. Mes- 
sage from the Emperor, “ When- 
ever the friends of X——— come, I 
shall be glad to see them.” ’ 

I go home and find this telegram 
—sixz heures de retard— Can’t 
leave London; tell the Emperor 
that I’ll come on Friday.’ 

To the best of my remembrance, 
I never interfered about an audi- 
ence for anyone any more—Pas si 
béte. 

But to return to St. Cloud, it 
was always a pleasant sight, and, 
indeed, I remember a ‘ fair’ there, 
which was one of the most charm- 
ing Wilkie-like features of life 
I have ever seen in France. 

As the day for this other 
mysterious ‘Féte’ approached, 
curiosity increased, and the desire 
for impossible invitations grew in 
the same ratio. Give a féte in a 
madhouse, say there are no tickets, 
and all the world and his wife 
will want to go. It was known 
that Ollivier was to be the coming 
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man. ‘Was he to ‘say a few 
words’ at St. Cloud? Some said 
‘Yes,’ some ‘No,’ and both were 
equally well informed. 

I wrote to a friend of mine, 
and will give the letter in ez- 
tenso. 

‘Dear de B——, what’s up? 
shall we go and see together ? 

Answer, also in extenso: 

* Yes! I confess it beats me. 

* Trousers, too! don’t like it.’ 

Now it is necessary to comment 
on this last paragraph— 

‘ Trousers, too, don’t like it.’ 

You see the French system of 
man’s full dress differs, or, I should 
say differed, from that of England. 
If you went to see the Emperor 
in private audience, you had to 
array yourself, perhaps in the 
early glare of the 


* Gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day,’ 


in that nice black suit and white 
tie, which look really quite new 
when you go out to dinner at 
830 pm, but has a shiny, not 
to say threadbare, appearance 
when you turn the domestic latch- 
key at 5am. This was the ful- 
lest dress, and, as usual, required 
by etiquette; and one less becom- 
ing to the manly form, let us say 
at twelve o’clock on an average 
July day, I think it would be 
impossible to design. A fat French- 
man wanting something and wait- 
ing for the giver or promiser of 
gifts (for this applied also to 
those in authority, who were apt 
themselves to wear a dressing- 
gown and a smoking-cap) in .the 
clothes he was married in, with 
a bundle of papers in his hat, and 
a tight pair of white kid gloves 
into which he strives to struggle, 
is not a dignified spectacle, nor 
can that warm citizen be in a 
proper frame of mind to argue 
with a cool minister smoking his 
cigarette. 

At the State balls, the equiva- 
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lent of our ‘drawing-rooms’ and 
* levées,’ of course court dress or 
uniform was the order of the even- 
ing; but when the Empress re- 
ceived en intimité, as was to be 
the case at St. Cloud, knee-breeches 
were de rigueur. 

Hence my friend’s allusion to 
trousers—he considered it a ‘ Ra- 
dical innovation, and when I 
laughed at him, I remember, he 
said, ‘Go on—grin away—but I 
don’t like it. Ceremonies are go- 
ing fast—take care dignitaries do 
not follow.’ 

When I came to think about it, 
I confess he was right. If Rouher, 
in full dress, with all his decora- 
tions, had kept the place instead 
of Ollivier (a little-minded man, 
with a ‘light heart, who, having 
no ‘decorations,’ thought it un- 
manly, unmeaning, undignified, to 
wear them—these circumstances 
altered (jewel) cases—and who 
wrapped up his wife in a sort of 
‘swaddling’ evening dress, in 
order that no one should say 
that she, any more than his 
political system, was decolletée), 
I believe we should have still an 
Imperial government, which must 
certainly be better than the present 
‘ Brummagem Republic,’ and that 
I should have written no story 
about ruins, because the ruins 
would not have existed—if ruins 
can exist. So when ‘the time 
came and the season,’ we trotted 
away merrily through the ‘ Bois’ 
to see what we should see at St. 
Cloud. 

What we did see was this. It 
was a lovely warm night; the 
palace was one blaze of light and 
flowers, but all the salons were as 
deserted as the ‘Hall of Silence’ 
in a fairy tale. The Master of the 
Ceremonies, however, came to 
meet us—he was a school-fellow 
of my companion’s—and told us 
to do that which ‘ Maud’ has so 
often been requested todo. Then, 
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accordingly, we followed him into 
the garden, and certainly there we 
saw a pretty and peculiar sight. 
The gardens were illuminated 4 
giorno, and constantly changing 
hues kept colouring the groups 
which were scattered over the 
lawn and terraces. Grand old 
trees cast evening shadows, and 
from the dense shrubberies came 
the music of invisible orchestras. 
It was evident that men pre- 
dominated, but all the grandest 
dames of the Imperial Court were 
there in the most fitting costumes 
which could be extracted from the 
* Rue de la Paix.’ 

Excepting the ‘Corps Diploma- 
tique,’ there were not ten foreign- 
ers present, and it soon was 
evident that the raison d’étre of 
the féte was political, and that the 
féte itself might be historical. 

The Emperor and Empress 
glided about from group to group 
speaking to all. The Empress 
was more gracious even than 
usual, and the Emperor, as it 
were, offered audiences, and soon 
had a series of improvised ‘levées,’ 
at which he explained the theory of 
constitutional government, which 
he had just, at the instigation of 
Prince Napoleon, granted so un- 
selfishly, to the serious damage of 
his throne. Prince Napoleon was 
there, talking, as usual, better than 
any one present, and being lis- 
tened to as his striking social 
eloquence deserves. 

The Prince is, perhaps, the best 
general talker it has ever been my 
good luck to meet; he can listen, 
too—an act little known to the 
French. M. Emile de Girardin 
talks like a book, but he can’t 
listen. Perhaps he is like the 
great talker—thought to be stone- 
deaf—of whom the late Lord Al- 
vanley said, ‘’Tis not so much 
that he is deaf, as that he is quite 
out of practice of listening.’ 

The evening was pronounced a 
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“ success,’ and an Italian diplo- 
matist said it was una vera festa 
di statuto. Then the strains of 
Offenbach broke the silence of the 
‘Enchanted Castle,’ and in its 
vast salons the Eurydices who had 
followed the Franco-German Or- 
pheus found not only the best 
salons to dance in, the best music 
to dance to, but also a supper, 
which was highly and deservedly 
appreciated by all. By Lucullus, 
how they did eat! To be sure 
they had all just started with a 
fresh constitution. About this 
time my friend and myself de- 
parted for our beds. 

‘ Capital fun, and everything 
well done. Yes, excellent. I hope 
the same host will ask us there 
again!’ The shadows of the grand 
old residence were cast over the 
steep hill as we descended to cross 
the bridge, and the fine, venerable 
trees murmured, not adieu, only 
au revoir. 

It was on a fine, bright day of 
early winter, during the siege of 
Paris, that three of us agreed to 
try to get a walk beyond the walls 
of the beleagured city. We had 
heard—for everything was a ‘ re- 
port’ to us—that St. Cloud and 
Meudon were burnt to the ground, 
and we were anxious to know the 
truth. We had permission to pass 
into the ‘ Bois,’ and so, hoping to 
escape for an hour or two from 
the horrid depression of ‘ the gay- 
est capital in Europe,’ we started 
on our ways. It will be some 
time before any of us forget the 
feeling of desolation which fell 
on us as we passed the well-re- 
membered entrance, and found 
ourselves alone in the dismem- 
bered ‘Bois.’ To the left the 
ramparts stared stark down on the 
stumps of trees—the road was 
mined—the ‘ Lac des Dames’ half 
empty, and the shore ‘ poached’ 
into deep mud by the ‘ watering 
orders’ of cavalry and artillery, 





and not a living soul, save our- 
selves, to awake the dead silence, 
which, however, was occasionally 
disturbed by a great, useless dis- 
charge from ‘ Bastion No. 27, or a 
growl from distant‘ Valerien.’ Bou- 
logne, where resides Baron Al- 
phonse de Rothschild, was a vil- 
lage of the dead. Just at the end 
of the ‘ Bois’ was a kind of sut- 
tler’s shed, were bad coffee and 
evil spirits were being retailed to 
a fatigue party of some line regi- 
ment (encamped carelessly and 
dirtily round the end of the race- 
course), which had been told off 
for the duty of fetching the day’s 
‘rations’ of horrid-looking horse- 
flesh. 

On we went till we reached the 
broad street or ‘place’ which 
leads to the bridge. At each 
corner were little groups of idlers 
watching a ‘little affair’ between 
our sentries posted on the right 
of the bridge and some Prussians 
in a house close to the church of 
St. Cloud—every now and then 
they bolted like rabbits. We 
crossed the broad place, could not 
help halting to look at the broken 
bridge and the blackened (unne- 
cessarily) ‘Téte Noire,’ when a 
ball from a needle-gun warned us 
that we had better move on; we 
acted on the hint at the double, 
and made in safety the corner of 
the best street in Boulogne, which 
runs parallel to the Seine. This 
street consists of a series of new 
and very pretty villas, the property 
of rich Paris men of business, who 
prided themselves on gardens, 
carriages, and all that makes sub- 
urban life pleasant—they were all 
deserted, usually, too, without pre- 
paration, and gave excellent evi- 
dence to the fact, that during a 
war everybody is a marauder, for, 
as yet, the Prussians had not 
here crossed the river. We entered 
several gardens, but could get no 
view of the Seine or the Palace; at 
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last we reached the farthest villa, 
which was the main-guard. 

‘ You can go into the garden and 
see the view, if you like,’ said the 
captain on guard, ‘but at your 
own risk; for the whole of that 
line of wood is full of sentries and 
patrols, and you are well within 
range.’ 

The self-concealing power of the 
Prussian soldier is wonderful. At 
last, one of our sentries beckoned 
to us, and said, ‘Now you shall 
see!’ Behind a tree we then dis- 
covered a sentry. Our man gave 
him a chassepot ball, which he re- 
turned with a needle-gun bullet, 
and quite a nice little duel ensued. 
During this ‘ affair’ (as the Trochu 
papers loved to say), we ventured 
to look for St. Cloud. 

‘St. Cloud! That is not St. 
Cloud !’ 

* Oui, monsieur—or, at least, it 
was.’ 

* But I mean, the Palace!’ 

* Yes, monsieur.’ 

And it was true. The festive 
hall, about which I have written 
above, was represented by a great 
blackened ruin of four tottering 
walls; the garden, by a burial- 
ground ; the stables, by an hospi- 
tal, and the good company, by a 
German regiment fully prepared to 
destroy every palace, church, house, 
bridge, or hospital which blocked 
up their road to victory. 

And now for the remembrance 
of another final festival. 

Whatever the enemies of the 
Second Empire may have to say 
against itin a military, political, or 
financial sense, I think that no one 
will deny that socially it was a 
great success. Paris was never 
known to be so stately, and yet so 
pleasant—so court-like, and yet so 
intimate. The host and hostess 
had the magic of manner; they 
loved to entertain the stranger 
magnificently ; and the French love 
that their visitors shall be so treated 
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‘en prince,’ that, when they re- 
turn to London, Vienna, Florence, 
or St. Petersburg, they shall say, 
‘Yes, very well—but you should 
see Paris !’ 

Any one who assisted at the in- 
ternational London and Paris sea- 
son of the last Paris Exposition 
year, will back me up in this asser- 
tion. The London season was 
unexceptionally brilliant,in honour 
of the Sultan and the Viceroy; 
but, I regret to say, in that inti- 
mate society of French and English 
which had together fought the 
early battle of the campaign on the 
other side of the Manche, it was 
still—‘ Yes, very well done, sans 
doute—but, do you remember the 
Tuileries, the Rue Courcelles, 
Countess Cowley’s, Princess de 
Metternich’s, and that evening at 
the Prussian Embassy ? 

The truth is, that in Paris there 
were palaces—in London, only 
very comfortable houses, with 
rooms admirably fitted to dine a 
premier, or a bishop and his secre- 
tary or chaplain, and sixteen other 
guests, but as unfit for /fétes, or 
balls, as is an average salone in an 
Italian palazzo, where the object 
seems to have been to build as 
many small rooms as possible. 

The last Imperial ‘ party ’—I 
use the expression advisedly, and 
in contradiction to ‘ entertainment’ 
—was the bal intime of an‘ Empress’ 
Monday.’ Perhaps this would be 
better described as a ‘ few friends’ 
after a small dinner. A small party 
selected from a vast visiting-list ; 
the best of music and flowers, floods 
of light, and ‘ refreshments,’ quite 
sufficient to carry the most inve- 
terate cotillon dancer well into the 
night, even if Henri Marquis de 
Caux, the cheeriest of companions 
and dancers, led it. 

But I wish to allude to the Jast 
JSéte of the Tuileries—certainly not 
select, nor was it celebrated at a 
festive season. The tickets should 
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have been printed in blood, and 
the envelopes illustrated by fire 
and flames. The much and most 
deservedly-abused Commune-——and 
here let me distinctly declare that, 
as far as the stranger was con- 
cerned, it was more polite, obliging 
and anxious to‘ make friends’ than 
the aggravating, irritating Na- 
tional Defence Government, with 
its anonymous denunciations, lis- 
tened to till every foreigner was 
liable to arrest as a Prussian spy 
on the oral evidence of the next 
ruffian in the street—was deter- 
mined not to be behindhand in 
charity, and so the powers that were 
determined to give a concert for the 
benefit of the sick and wounded— 
the site the Hall of Marshals, and 
the tickets three francseach. You 
must kindly remember that half-a- 
crown, during those ‘Commune’ 
days, was certainly equal to five 
shillings, and that money and food 
were, even then, ‘articles of 
luxury,’—articles far beyond the 
reach even of many people who had 
been entrapped back into Paris by 
the delusive hope that, after the 
Prussians had, manque leur entrée 
and gone back home, the ‘ dove of 
peace and promise’ had perma- 
nently settled on the Palais d’In- 
dustrie. The timidity of the 
Government frightened away that 
pigeon, and events—created by 
Thiers—gave us the Commune 
concert. 

A small party—as many ladies 
as men—agreed to pay the three 
francs each, and witness this pecu- 
liar scene, to be performed on so 
curious a stage. It was a gloomy 
evening, I well remember—but all 
was gloomy then—when we went 
down into the artillery camp 
(which was once the Tuileries 
gardens) in which ‘Nisus and 
Euryalus’ were always about to 
start for their ‘ match’—which now 
will never ‘ come off,’—and where 
that wonderful old man used to 


tell secrets to the sparrows— 
which, I am persuaded, under 
pretence of eating bread from his 
hands and mouth, listened to him ; 
perhaps they were scattered 4 vol 
d’oiseau, and the sparrows were 
the real cowards, which have done 
more to ruin the capital of inflam- 
matory France than the larger 
birds ever did to save the Capitol 
of the Eternal City. 

We found a queue, four deep, ex- 
tending half-way up to the Tennis 
Court. In vain we tried bribing : 
we went as far as tenpence, and 
shook our francs at the money- 
taker. 

‘ Each in his turn, citoyen,’ said 
a man with a scarf. 

Why does a ‘patriot’ always 
wear a scarf? We waited, and 
waited, and waited. At last some- 
one said: ‘I think charity had 
better go home to the cradle in 
which it was born.’ Then a bril- 
liant idea struck one of the party : 
he suggested trying the ‘Grand en- 
trance,’ in the Rue de Rivoli. We 
went there. I confess that I felt 
low when I saw red-scarved citi- 
zens by dozens stopped at the 
point of the bayonet. We, too, 
were arrested and bayoneted. We 
asked politely for an officer. 

‘ What do you want? he asked. 

‘To pay our money, and go into 
the salon.’ 

‘Oh! is that all? You know the 
way. Go up the old staircase, and 
you will find it—all right!’ 

So up the staircase—which was 
wont to be lined with well set-up 
Cent-Gardes and drooping palms— 
we proceeded, through what I am 
afraid I must describe as a deuced 
odd Jot of sundries. We wished to 
pay those three francs. (We did 
not,in fact; for dear to the house- 
hold was even that half-crown 
which a virtuous wife could, in 
those days, offer to her hus- 
band.) 

‘ Allez donc!’ said a cobbler. 
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‘Go in—but look after your ci- 
toyenne.’ 

We went in. It was an odd 
scene—a political orgy. A dense 
mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in every costume that ima- 
gination can conceive. As in old 
times, at Almack’s a bench of 
Patronesses!—the ladies of the 
horse-flesh market in the Place de 
St. Pierre. In one room, orators ; 
in the Hall of Marshals—where the 
disciples of Poole, Smalpage, Cum- 
berland, and Dusautoy have‘ danced 
before the king,’ in the best-made 
clothes to be found in Europe— 
were National Guards in somebody 
else’s uniform—in shirts and trow- 
sers (I was almost going to say, 
without), in cavalry cloaks, rags, 
and tatters. On one side they 
sang; on another, they lectured; 
and every three minutes broke out 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

‘ I shall sing a song next,’ says 
a charcoal-seller, with a very black 
face, very white teeth, and a capital 
expression of countenance. ‘I 
have not come all the way from 
Belleville to remain dumb as a 
coal. Allez!’ ‘Silence & la mort!’ 

I hope that that is not a British 
diplomatist who is looking on. It 
would be such a blow to the Radi- 
cals, if they thought that one of 
that aristocratic class was ‘ read- 
ing, marking, learning, and in- 
wardly digesting’ the intimate 
workings of this curious social 
eruption—looking on with sorrow 
and sympathy, too, in spite of the 
atrocious ‘ Red’ doctrine. Beer 
and the ‘ Marseillaise ;? a mother 
suckling her poor babe—whose 
child is that poor atom? Marriage 
is annulled—faith is ignored, and 
religion isa crime! Speeches from 
true patriots—spirits and pipes— 


a classical concert—private politi- 
cal lectures, and my friend the 
charcoal-seller intoning the ‘ Ca 
Ira’ (which he don’t know)—all 
this at once! No wonder there 
was a dense, almost a dangerous, 
crowd. 

‘ Take care of Madame, and go 
away,’ said a voice. 

I looked round, and found that 
twomen—a blacksmith, who might 
have been, and a man in a blouse 
who evidently was, a gentleman— 
had formed a guard for the lady 
who was on my arm. They cleared 
the way for us, and we went 
home. 

We had no business in that 
galley ; but Iam not sorry to have 
rowed in it. And when, later, I 
saw the dead piled in heaps round 
my doors, and then buried in the 
gutter—when, after months and 
months, I see these ignorant, mis- 
guided men judicially murdered, I 
think of the behaviour of these in- 
fatuated lunatics, and of the calm, 
cold-blooded conduct of those whose 
indecision caused this ‘ midsummer 
madness.’ 

On the morning of 24th of May, 
1871, I walked into the Place de 
la Madelaine: it was enveloped in 
a thick smoke. I had been block- 
aded for forty-eight hours, and 
was ignorant of everything save 
the awful carnage before my eyes. 

* What is it ? I asked. 

‘What!’ said a dear siege- 
friend of mine, who sold vegetables 
in the Rue Tronchet —‘ what, 
citoyen?—why all Paris is in 
flames, and the cloud you see 
there is the smoke from the ex- 
piring ashes of the Tuileries.’ 

Am I justified in heading this 
paper, ‘ Recollections of Two Final 
Fétes ?” 
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MADAME DUFOUR. 


By E. Lyx» Lryton. 


‘TT WONDER who she is!’ said 
Walter Drummond, looking 
back as he left the churchyard. 

‘Who? asked Kate Hyslop 
with a displeased air. 

‘ That lady in the blue and gold 
shawl, who sat opposite to us in 
church,’ he answered. 

‘Oh! that red-headed woman ?” 
indifferently. ‘ Why, she was a 
stranger, of course; what else 
should she be ?’ 

* But I wonder .who she is, and 
where she comes from,’ repeated 
Walter with insistence. 

* Really, Walter, you are very 
odd! What concern can it be of 
yours, and why should you wonder 
about her at all? returned Kate 
with her iciest manner; and her 
betrothed, taking the hint, let the 
matter drop. But thought being 
free, he pondered all the more, 
and wearied himself with con- 
jecturing, ‘ Who can she be?’ and 
‘ Is she going to stay here?’ 

Hinton, where they all lived, 
was not a pretty place; nor a very 
secluded place; nor a place that 
led to anywhere else; nor that was 
of any importance anyhow. It was 
just a dull English village without 
a history; where life went on from 
year to year in the same groove. 
So that the prospect of a beautiful 
young woman, a stranger to every- 
body, locating herself at Hinton 
was something to be noted as a 
phenomenon; and Walter’s curi- 
osity was only natural, under the 
circumstances. 

Soon the whole place was astir 
with the news that a Madame 
Dufour, the pretty woman -who 
had sat on Sunday in the chancel 
just opposite the vicarage pew, 
had taken Elm Cottage where old 


Miss Donne had lived; and that 
she was busy furnishing it in a 
manner so costly as to be next door 
to wicked. 

Here, then, was food for end- 
less speculation, and guesses at 
the riddles set by charity or ill- 
nature. A lady, young, beautiful ; 
evidently rich far beyond the 
measure of the village; with a 
foreign name and an English ac- 
cent; a madame with never a 
monsieur to the fore, yet not in 
widow’s weeds; not an inch of clue 
to her former history or her last 
abode—what better amusement 
could Hinton have for the dreary 
winter months than discussing such 
a phenomenon, and quarrelling 
over the probabilities of her worth- 
lessness or her respectability? So 
far as that went, however, the 
majority of voices decided in favour 
of the former; and but a few of the 
more credulous, of whom Walter 
Drummond, the Vicar’s only son, 
was the chief, stood out for the 
theory of her respectability, ‘ until 
she should be proved the other 
thing.” Which was just the diffi- 
culty; proof on either side being 
exactly the one thing needed. 

The stranger came regularly 
to church, which counted for some- 
thing in her favour; and she was 
reported kind to the poor, and 
charitable beyond the common run 
of even generous folks. Not that 
Hinton quite endorsed this last 
trait. It had its own ideas about 
excess of any kind; and excess of 
virtue fared no better at its 
hands than if it had been a vice. 
Little by little, however, her 
pleasant smile and genial manner 
broke down some of the stiffer pre- 
judices which her strangerhood and 
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unlikeness to Hinton laws of life 
had created; and after a sufficient 
time had elapsed to forbid the ap- 
pearance of injudicious haste, the 
Vicar and his wife called on her— 
rather solemnly, it must be con- 
fessed, but with a good meaning 
at bottom. 

The next step was to ask her 
to tea. Kate Hyslop was by no 
means well pleased when she heard 
of this arrangement; and in 
general, Kate Hyslop’s wishes 
ruled the vicarage. But Mr. 
Drummond had certain notions on 
priestly duties which not even his 
heiress-ward could touch; and 
this was one of them. He had 
taken it into his counsel that it 
was his duty, as the father of his 
flock, to usher in among them this 
outlying sheep of his fold; and 
he did it; though his future 
daughter-in-law tossed up her 
small, smooth head in disdain, and 
even the placid wife of his bosom 
looked dubious. So now Madame 
Dufour was marked with the right 
brand, and the whole parish 
gathered round her and bleated 
her a welcome to their pastures. 
From having been a kind of exile 
among them, she became the most 
popular plaything of the day; 
Kate Hyslop alone refusing to 
bleat with the rest, or to burn 
incense at her shrine. 

From the first there was a dis- 
tinct antagonism between these 
two women; and from the first 
Kate hated Madame Dufour, and 
Madame Dufour feared Kate. Those 
cold, steel-grey eyes of hers, which 
no one had ever seen dark with 
love or moist with tenderness, 
were like weapons that seemed to 
kill all sympathy, all affection. 
Her calm voice that never faltered, 
her composed manner that never 
hurried, her set words that dis- 
dained to trip over a colloquialism, 
her whole being, controlled, con- 
ventional, of the strictest order 


of the Pharisees—what a contrast 
she formed to the bright, ver- 
satile, pleasure-loving Madame 
Dufour, whose fair face was like 
a mirror wherein you could read 
her ever-changing moods, and 
whose voice and manner had al! 
the tremulous shades which belong 
to a sensitive nature—or con- 
summate art! But Kate saw no 
beauty in her. 

‘She fatigues me with her vi- 
vacity; she sickens me with her 
theatrical sentiment, and her af- 
fectation of grace is too transparent 
for anything but contempt,’ she 
said scornfully, when asked if 
Madame Dufour was not charm- 
ing. 

While she on her side said, 
with a pretty action she had with 
her hands, ‘ Miss Kate Hyslop? 
She is the ice-maiden bound in 
chains! she makes me shudder as 
if she was a ghost.’ 

‘ Or a detective,’ said Kate with 
emphasis; when some good-na- 
tured friend reported to her what 
the new-comer had said. 

The word struck. It was bitter 
and cruel; but then bitter things 
and cruel always do strike; and 
Miss Hyslop’s sharp surmise made 
the round of the parish under- 
hand, folks whispering among 
themselves, ‘ She is not so far out, 
isn’t our Vicar’s young lady; and 
maybe the detective will light 
on our fine Madame some day, 
at last.’ But no one said this to 
herself, and the pretty stranger 
still lived in the sunshine and 
nourished herself on incense. 

Walter Drummond’s habits 
were changing. From a docile, 
steady, methodical young man, in 
to time, proverbially good-natured 
if not very bright, and as inno- 
cently candid as a child, he was 
fast becoming irregular, uncertain, 
and reticent. He was always out, 
and no one knew where; nor 
would he explain when he came 
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home, silent and depressed as no 
one had ever seen him before. 
Neither his mother’s business nor 
his fiancée’s pleasures touched him. 

Kate looked on at this change, 
andsaid nothing. Shehad evidently 
her own mind on the matter; and 
Mrs. Drummond, who knew her, 
was quite aware of the future pre- 
paring for her boy. But she 
wisely left them to fight it out 
between them, knowing that the 
struggle had to come, if not about 
one thing then about another ; 
and Kate had to be crowned queen 
when all was over. 

‘ Walter, I want you to ride 
with me to-day,’ said Kate one 
morning. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he answered 
hurriedly ; ‘ I cannot to-day.’ 

‘No! Why? 

‘ I have the boat to look to,’ he 
said. 

She fixed her cold eyes on him 
steadily, and her look brought the 
blood into his face. 

‘Are you going to visit Ma- 
dame Dufour again? she said 
scornfully. ‘ You need not speak, 
Walter, your looks are answer 
enough,’ she added. ‘ Pray don’t 
add falsehood to the list of your 
lately acquired accomplishments. 
It is what I have long suspected ; 
what, knowing you, and how weak 
you are, I foresaw from the first.’ 

‘ And what is it you suspected 
and foresaw from the first, may I 
ask ? said Walter angrily. 

‘Why should I say it? You 
know as well as I; and I don’t 
care to dig in ploughed ground,’ 
she answered slowly. 

‘I will not allow your insinua- 
tions! said Walter with vehe- 
mence. 

* Will you not? But if I choose 
to make them ?” 

* Then I will not listen to them,’ 
he said. 

* Your friend shall, Walter,’ said 
Kate deliberately. 


* Kate, you are trying me too 
far! he cried. ‘ What folly is this 
you have taken up ?” 

‘No folly at all, Walter—on my 
side. I will forbear to charac- 
terize what you have taken up, 
on yours. I only know the fact, 
that all these long absences of 
yours—these mysterious affairs 
which occupy you from morning 
to night—mean simply that you 
are spending the time you deny 
to us with this Madame Dufour. 
I say no more, and insinuate no 
more—no more, at least,’ she 
added with a slight sneer, ‘ than 
your own conscience echoes.’ 

‘ And if I do see Madame Du- 
four at times, am I not master of 
my own actions?’ said Walter. 

‘I also of my own thoughts,’ 
she replied. 

* You are free to be your own 
mistress for all time, and in all 
ways, so far as I am concerned,’ 
sail Walter indignantly, a great 
hope irradiating his face as he 
spoke. 

‘Thanks,’ she answered, her 
monotonous voice as calm as ever. 
‘ You mean that for magnanimity, 
I daresay; but I shall not accept 
it. I always have been, and al- 
ways mean to be, my own mistress 
under all circumstances; you 
know that, Walter. But we have 
wandered from our point—will 
you ride with me to-day ?” 

‘I told you before, I cannot,’ 
said Walter sullenly. 

‘ Very well,’ she answered ; ‘ but 
neither shall Madame Dufour.’ 

She rose on this and walked 
steadily and quietly out of the 
room, leaving Walter with the 
sensation that a thunderbolt had 
fallen at his feet. 

Kate had seen clearly and spoken 
truly. Walter had carried to the 
beautiful stranger the inner wealth 
of a nature which, until now, 
had been given to no one. The 
fascination which had begun on 
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that first day when he saw her 
sitting opposite to him in church, 
fair as a flower, the sun touching 
her golden hair like an aureole 
and dyeing the blue and gold of 
her Indian shawl into a kind of 
mystic drapery fit for an angel or 
a saint, had gone on until now, 
and had gone on increasing. He 
had engaged himself to Kate 
Hyslop two years ago, it is true; 
but it was a thing that had been 
done for him, more than one which 
he had voluntarily chosen for 
himself. His parents wished it; 
Kate’s father had wished it; and 
Kate herself wished it—which 
clenched the matter. So Walter, 
who was merely a good-natured, 
unexacting, inexperienced boy as 
yet—a manly young fellow enough 
in frame, but a little ‘ soft’ in 
his character, by having been kept 
close to his mother’s apron-string 
all his life—drifted into the affair 
as boys of his kind do drift into 
such a thing, when manifestly 
prepared for them by the potent 
influences at home. At the best, 
however, Kate was only to him 
like a sister; not always so nice, 
and not always so dear. 

When Madame Dufour came, 
the chained fountain leaped into 
life and melody. To say that he 
loved her is to say little. It was 
adoration, more than common love. 
It was the worship of a devotee 
for a saint, combined with the 
tenderness of strength for some- 
thing weaker, more yielding, less 
helpful than itself. He loved her 
as he had never loved before, as 
he had had no prevision he could 
have ever loved at all. And she? 
—Well! shefirst played, and then 
she learnt. 

That sensitive face with its 
ever-changing expression, like the 
tremulous sunshine that flutters 
among the leaves, grew daily 
more tender, more responsive. Yet 
in word and act she affected a 


staid, half grave maternity that 
merely fascinated her adorer the 
more. He was ‘ her boy,’ she used 
to say with those sweet lips of 
hers that looked as if they had 
not been in existence more than 
twenty years at most—Kate Hys- 
lop always said she was long past 
thirty, and ‘made up; and the 
youth—just two years older than 
she looked—longed to tell her 
that, if he was a boy to her in 
the humility of his devotion, the 
nothingness of his personality, 
he was a man to himself in the 
passion and the power of his 
love. 

But, now, what was he to do? 
Brought face to face with Kate’s 
not unfounded suspicion and not 
unrighteous wrath, he felt that 
he must take a step as decided 
as it would be final. He must 
choose which to do: abandon 
Madame Dufour, or break with 
his betrothed; cease to visit the 
one he loved better than his life— 
and if so, what reason to give 
her, she who was so far above 
him he dared not even hint at 
his love?—or he must disappoint 
his parents, mar his future pros- 
pects, break his plighted word, 
and distress one whose only fault 
was her love for him and her 
claim to be loved in return. Like 
many a braver man, Walter post- 
poned his decision; waiting for 
events to steer him, and clear 
themselves. 

At luncheon-time he rushed off 
to Elm Cottage, thinking only 
that, come what would, at least 
he should see her once again. 

Was he expected? Half lying, 
half sitting on the sofa, was Ma- 
dame Dufour, dressed, as she al- 
ways did dress, in the most ex- 
quisite, the most seductive man- 
ner; indeed, she did not dress, 
she draped. On a small table, 
covered with ruby-coloured vel- 
vet, stood wine, fruit, and flowers, 
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and a large bowl of old Venetian 
glass, full of ice. It was ethereal 
food for luncheon; but Madame 
Dufour was ethereal in her food, 
and often spoke with laughing 
scorn of the materialistic English 
miss who ate and drank like a 
man. Kate Hyslop had what is 
called a wholesome appetite, and 
liked cheese and beer. 

‘Ah, my boy!’ she said with 
her caressing accent and young- 
motherly manner, holding out 
both her hands to him as he 
came in, but not rising to receive 
him. ‘ Toujours le bienvenu!’ 

‘How kind you are to let me 
come,’ stammered Walter, flinging 
himself on a footstool by her side. 
He was pale and agitated, but-his 
eyes told the old story as elo- 
quently as they had always told 
it. ‘How can I ever thank you 
for all your kindness to me?’ 

‘ By not assuming that I have 
been kind at all,’ she said; ‘or,’ 
lightly touching his shoulder with 
her fan, ‘ by putting it the other 
way, Mr. Walter, and counting me 
grateful to you.’ 

The young man flung back his 
head; Madame Dufour’s fair face 
flushed, and her eyes drooped at 
the love that was in his. 

He took her hand, and carried 
it to his lips. ‘ Better than the 
wealth of the world!’ he mur- 
mured in a low voice; but she, 
playfully pulling one of his brown 
curls, said in a pretended anger 
that was more bewitching than 
even her kindness, ‘ That is what 
you deserve, naughty boy! You 
presume too much, mon ami.” 

‘ And the punishment will make 
me transgress again,’ said Walter 
timidly, still holding her hand. 

‘Fi donc! was there ever such 
a forward boy? Un petit écolier 
comme ca! Ma foi! you are be- 
yond your age, Master Walter.’ 

* But not beyond your ’ He 
stopped, and trembled visibly. 
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‘My forbearance? Soit! But 
we women are all weak,’ she said, 
helping him out of his difficulty. 

‘Not all,’ said Walter with 
a rueful recollection of Kate; and 
Madame laughed, as if she had 
divined. 

Just then a ring came to the 
front door. 

‘ Tiens! who can that be?’ she 
cried, with surprised eyebrows. 

Walter first crimsoned like a 
schoolboy caught, and then turned 
pale like a man before whom is 
a struggle unto death. He knew 
who it was, clearly enough; and 
Madame Dufour read his know- 
ledge in his face. 

So, the battle had come, had 
it? Bien! She was ready. Let 
it come, if it must; and the sooner 
the relative strength of each was 
known the better. 

She never raised herself from 
her lounging attitude, but even 
curled herself round into softer 
lines. The tender manner grew 
more tender, the sweet, low voice 
more caressing, the creeping touch 
of her long white hand more vel- 
vety, as it first pushed back the 
golden fringe that shadowed her 
forehead, then rested on Walter’s 
chestnut head; the tremulous face 
no longer dimpled with smiles or 
quivered with sympathy, but took 
on itself a mask half mocking, 
half impassive, and wholly irri- 
tating to an antagonist; and then 
Miss Hyslop was ushered into the 
room, to find the siren in her 
most dangerous mood, surrounded 
by her most bewitching acces- 
sories, with her own lover, who 
was also her rival’s, sitting at her 
feet, worshipping. 

‘Miss Hyslop! how very kind!’ 
said Madame Dufour in a pretty, 
languid voice. ‘A rare pleasure, 
but none the less welcome,’ she 
added, offering her hand, but still 
keeping to the sofa and those 
gracious undulating lines and 
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curves into which she had posed 
herself. 

‘I came for Mr. Drummond, 
Madame Dufour; not to pay you 
a visit,’ said Kate in her stoniest 
manner. ‘ Walter, you are wanted 
at home.’ . 

‘Poor Walter! I hope he is 
not to be scolded very severely 
at home, said .Madame Dufour 
with a mocking accent, and a 
tender glance at the young man. 

‘ Who wants me?’ asked Walter 
indifferently, playing with Ma- 
dame’s little dog. 

‘I, said Kate; and she said it 
plump and hard. 

‘Your pleasure?’ was Walter’s 
reply, not looking up. 

‘I prefer not to discuss my 
affairs in public,’ said Kate. ‘I 
want you; that is enough: so, 
if you please, Walter, come; and 
at once.’ 

‘I am engaged,’ said Walter; 
* I cannot.’ 

‘Madame Dufour, I must ask 
your assistance,’ then said Kate, 
turning to her rival. ‘Will you 
kindly command Mr. Drummond 
to obey me ? 

‘What an extraordinary propo 
sition ! laughed the siren. ‘ What 
do you take me for, Miss Hyslop ?” 

‘What do I take you for? 
repeated Kate very slowly, and 
eyeing her keenly. ‘Well, I 
might take you for many things 
—for an actress, say; or an ad- 
venturess; for a runaway; per- 
haps for a woman who ought 
to be—where shall I say?—in 
Millbank for forgery, like that 
Clara Bell the papers were so full 
of just before you came here; or 
I might take you for an honest 
woman, intending no evil to any 
one, and careful to avoid scan- 
dal. You see, Madame Dufour, 
a stranger as you are may be 
anything. Who knows? 

During Kate’s speech Madame 
Dufour’s face had not changed a 


muscle, save the faintest quiver- 
ing of her upper lip, and the 
sudden starting of big drops both 
on it and on her brow. 

‘You have a fertile fancy, Miss 
Hyslop,’ she drawled out with a 
little laugh. ‘ Really your roll- 
call of possibilities is so crowded, 
I cannot remember half my pro- 
bable characters.’ 

‘Have you taken leave of your 
senses, Kate?’ demanded Walter 
sternly. 

‘No; but you have,’ she replied, 
as sternly. ‘ Again I ask, Walter, 
will you leave Madame Dufour, 
and come with me?” 

‘And again I answer, I will 
not,’ said Walter, taking the long 
white hand in his. ‘You have 
made it necessary, Kate, that 
some one should protect Madame 
from insult; and I will be the 
one to do so.’ 

‘Poor simpleton!’ said Kate 
with disdain. ‘ You are a greater 
fool, Walter, than I took you for; 
and I never thought you very 
wise. However, your wisdom or 
your folly is no business of mine. 
I have done my duty; and you 
must act as you choose.’ 

Without another word she 
turned round, and went out; and 
as she shut the street-door after 
her Madame Dufour sank into 
Walter’s arms in a violent fit of 
sobbing and weeping; and Walter, 
holding her to his heart, kissed 
away her tears, and told her that 
he loved her better than life 
itself, and that he would devote 
his life to her service, now and 
for ever. 

‘ Dear boy!’ she said, at length, 
smiling through the disorder of 
her passion. ‘It was worth the 
anguish of enduring her insolence 
to know that I have such a preux 
chevalier—that I have rescued such 
a gallant soul from so ungenial a 
fate | 

And while this scene was taking 
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place Kate was walking horheward 
through the lane, muttering, half 
aloud, ‘I wonder if that shaft 
struck true! I could not read 
her face. I wonder if it is she, 
after all! That foolish fellow! 
But I will not let him go, all the 
same. He suits me; and he will 
soon forget that wicked woman 
when he finds out what she is, 
if she is as I believe her to be. 
If she is not ‘ 

But this thought displeased her, 
and she put it from her to in- 
dulge the dream that she was 
what a certain letter—received 
that morning from London in 
answer to one of inquiry from her 
touching a suspicion she had en- 
tertained from the first — gave 
great cause to suppose. 

Kate was so far wise in her 
generation that she could hold 
her peace. Having shot her bolt, 
she could afford to wait the re- 
sult. Accordingly, when Walter 
returned home late in the even- 
ing, she received him with the 
quiet stolidity common to her; 
and neither by word nor look 
made the faintest reference to the 
stormy scene that had taken place 
at Elm Cottage that morning. If 
anything, indeed, she was kinder 
than usual to her lover; while he, 
fuming and excited, found him- 
self in the unpleasant position of 
& man engaged to two women at 
once, and held to his bond by the 
one he was burning to throw 
over. She prevented, too, the re- 
proaches with which his father 
and mother were charged; and 
gained golden opinions for her 
own part for the generous af- 
fection they said she displayed 
towards one so unsatisfactory. 

‘Oh! I know him. He will 
come back to his better self as 
soon as this horrid creature has 
gone; and go she shall,’ she said, 
smiling in a frosty manner; 
while Mrs. Drummond kissed her, 
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tearfully, and the Vicar called her 
‘ blessed among women.’ 

‘Mamma,’ she said to Mrs. 
Drummond two or three days 
after this, during which they had 
scarcely seen Walter; nor had she 
noticed a certain letter of his, 
giving her back her freedom, and 
breaking off the proposed mar- 
riage ; ‘I want you to ask Madame 
Dufour to dinner to-morrow.’ 

‘ My love!’ said the Vicar’s wife 
in a tone of astonishment; ‘ why 
have that odious woman here ?’ 

‘Do not ask me, pray,’ she 
answered. ‘I wish it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, of course you 
know we all study your wishes 
in everything,’ said Mrs. Drum- 
mond humbly. ‘I am sure, if 
you like it, I have no objection; 
and I suppose papa will have 
none.’ 

‘Thanks. A gentleman is com- 
ing from London,’ then said Kate 
indifferently. 

And Mrs. Drummond’s eager 
note of demand was stifled in its 
birth by the impenetrable iciness 
of look that her future daughter- 
in-law turned full upon her. 

‘Then there will be two to 
dinner? she said, fidgetting. 

‘If Madame Dufour comes, yes,’ 
answered Kate. 

‘Very well, 
Mrs. Drummond. 
the dinner.’ 


dear,” returned 
‘I will see to 


‘What is the meaning of this, 
my boy? asked pretty Madame 
Dufour, when the servant brought 
in a note from the Vicarage, re- 
questing the pleasure of her com- 
pany at dinner to-morrow at half- 
past six o’clock. 

Walter was startled, too. What 
did it mean? Had his father 
and mother taken to heart how 
things stood with him; and were 
they prepared to receive her he 
loved as their own? Had Kate 
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spread a snare ?—or was she, too, 
minded to be generous, and to 
give up what she could not hold? 
—or did it all mean nothing more 
than an ordinary act of politeness, 
a piece of parsonic hospitality to 
one of the flock ? 

‘ Shall I go?’ thenasked Madame. 

‘Oh, yes! yes!’ exclaimed 
Walter. 

‘You wish it, my boy? and 
her hand passed caressingly over 
the youth’s forehead. 

‘Wish it! Do I wish to live in 
heaven!’ he cried. ‘Don’t you 
know it is heaven to me where 
you are?” 

‘But this terrible Miss Kate; 
will she like to see me?’ 

‘Oh! don’t you know that my 
mother would not have asked 
you else? answered Walter in- 
nocently. ‘ Kate is the mistress 
of the Vicarage, not my mother.’ 

‘And she will not insult me 
again? She will not punish me, 
Walter, for what I cannot help— 
your love for me ; and ’—in a lower 
voice, a shy, sweet, tremulous 
voice— mine for you?’ 

On his knees before her, his 
fresh, young, fervid face turned 
upward to hers as she bent so 
gracefully, so tenderly towards 
him, his glad eyes dark and moist 
with the passionate love which at 
last had found its home, Walter 
poured forth his thanks, his adora- 
tion, his protestations there was 
nothing to fear, and his assurance 
of defence,in a breath; and Madame 
Dufour, smiling, radiant, lovely, 
turned to her writing-table and 
wrote her acceptance of the in- 
vitation on pink scented paper 
with a golden monogram and co- 
ronet on the top. 

* You see,’ she said, with a pretty 
laugh, pointing it out to Walter, 
‘I am really a countess; but this 
is the only sign of my state in 
which I indulge myself. A countess 
with a couple of maids in a remote 


English village! Trop ridicule, 
n’est-ce pas, mon ami ?’ 

Ah! what loveliness, what hu- 
mility, what condescension, what 
rational understanding of life! All 
this and more Walter trolled forth 
as his song of love; and Madame 
played the symphony to his praises 
by her own praises of him. 

The gentleman from London 
came, true to his time; and Kate 
took it on herself to show him the 
one local lion, namely, the church, 
with its old monuments, its fine 
Norman arch, its quaint carvings, 
and the like. Their talk was in- 
teresting meanwhile; but it was 
not on the things they went to 
see; and a listener might have 
heard, ‘Madame Dufour,’ ‘ Clara 
Bell,’ ‘ forgery,’ ‘ actress ;’ ‘ clever 
escape,’ ‘known bad character,’ 
uttered more than once. But it 
came at last to a conclusion, the 
gentleman saying warmly, ‘ But 
after all, miss, you have been the 
cleverer of the two,’ as they turned 
up the lane to the Vicarage, to dress 
for dinner—and Madame Dufour. 

Exactly at the half-hour she 
came; lovelier, more entrancing 
than ever, thought Walter, as he 
flew into the hall to receive her 
He brought her into the room, 
leaning on his arm, his poor foolish 
heart bounding with pride and 
joy. Kate and his as yet unan- 
nulled engagement with her were 
alike forgotten, as he led his queen, 
his saint, his idol, to his mother; 
and it was with difficulty that he 
prevented himself from saying out 
before them all, ‘Mother, take 
her to your heart; she is your 
daughter !’ 

He did, however, hold his peace, 
and only Kate read him clearly, 
and shrugged her shoulders over 
the words. 

Graceful and soft were the few 
sentences said, in her slow, half- 
lisping voice, by the fair-faced 
stranger to Mrs. Drummond, who 
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received them awkwardly, half- 
timidly, as if conscious of the storm 
that was brewing. And then she 
turned to the Vicar, and made the 
old man’s eyes sparkle with the 
caressing charm she threw into 
such an ordinary salutation as 
that of a guest to her host on en- 
tering. To Kate she bowed with 
a pretty little air of triumph, and 
glanced hastily at the back of the 
gentleman from London, stand- 
ing slightly apart and in the 
shadow. 

‘I think there is some one here 
who knows you,’ then said Kate 
Hyslop, slowly. ‘Mr. Plumstead, 
you know this lady, I think?” 

The gentleman from London 
turned quickly round. 

‘An unexpected meeting, Miss 
Clara Bell,’ he said with a cruel 
laugh, and tapped her expressively 
on her shoulder. 

One fleeting spasm of fear and 
agony transfigured her loveliness 
to horror as he spoke—a wild, 
terrified, hunted look; just the 
failing of a moment—and then the 
candid blue eyes looked up straight 
into his, the sweet, small mouth 
quivered into its usual half-shy, 
half-plaintive smile, the grace- 
ful body swept a long, low courtesy, 
and the silvery voice said smoothly, 
‘You are under some mistake, sir. 
My name is Madame Dufour— 
Caroline Dufour—and I have not 
the honour to know you.’ 

‘Game to the last, I see!’ langhed 
Mr. Plumstead coarsely. ‘ But the 
day of reckoning is come, my lady, 
and your fine airs go for nothing. 
You have been wanted for some 
time, you know, for that little mis- 
take you made about young Charlie 
Lawson’s name to that cheque you 
presented. By the look of things, 
I’m afraid we shan’t get much out 
of the fire there,’ he added, in a 
kind of aside ; ‘ and now I’ve found 
you, I don’t mean to let you go 
again, I promise you. You have 
no right to complain; you have 
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had a pretty long innings, all 
things considered.’ 

‘Walter! kill him! shrieked 
Madame Dufour, turning wildly to 
her young lover. She had no need 
to urge him. Already his hands 
were twisted in the neckcloth of 
the detective, when, quick as 
thought, Mr. Plumstead drew a 
truncheon from his pocket, and 
gave the boy a blow that rendered 
further interference from him im- 
possible. 

‘My boy! my boy! You have 
killed him!’ cried the miserable 
woman, flinging herself on her 
knees beside him. ‘ Walter! look 
up! speak to me! Brave, good, 
innocent boy, speak to me once 
again!’ she kept on repeating, 
while sobs without tears—those 
terrible sobs of fear mingled with 
anguish—shook her whole frame, 
as she crouched close to the pale 
face, kissing it wildly. 

“Insolent! abandoned!’ said 
Kate in deep tones, striking her 
hands from Walter’s face. ‘ Your 
place is not there.’ 

‘Ah! but I loved him!’ pleaded 
Madame Dufour with unconscious 
pathos. ‘Whatever I may be, I 
loved him !’ 

‘Tako her away,’ said Kate 
sternly. ‘She has stood between 
us long enough.’ 

‘They shall not take me!’ she 
screamed ; but Mr. Plumstead bent 
over her quickly ; and, before she 
well knew that he had taken her 
hands in his, he had slipped on a 
pair of handcuffs, and liad her at 
his mercy. 

* Loosen his cravat, throw water 
in his face, and keep him quiet 
when he recovers; and don’t fret, 
madam,’ to the poor mother who 
was weeping violently on the other 
side, said the detective, as he 
prepared to pass out, leaving them 
with the boy lying as if dead on 
the floor with no more apparent 
concern than if he had knocked 
over a rabbit. It was all in the 
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way of his profession—merely a 
unit in his averages—and he knew 
he had not killed him. 

‘Now, then, my beauty,’ he 
laughed, turning to the poor 
wretch alternately cowering and 
raving in his grasp, ‘ to your house, 
if you please; and then we will 
get our little business settled.’ 

So he passed out through the 
village, so far consenting to ap- 
pearances as to cover with a shawl 
the golden head that had so lately 
borne itself in triumph, and which 
was now s0 bitterly abased, and to 
conceal the cruel handcuffs that 
shone among the bracelets on her 
wrists. She was a prize worth 
taking, and he was pleased with 
his day’s work. 


Years passed, and Kate Hyslop, 
for all her money and unrelaxing 
determination to marry Walter, 
was Kate Hyslop still, and the 
terror of Hinton society, which 
she ruled with a rod of iron, and 
kept in the way of virtue by a 
severity that knew no moment of 
weakness, and a vigilance that 
never relaxed. And Walter Drum- 
mond, a sad, grave man, prema- 
turely ald, and always bearing that 
heartbreak of his about him, was 
living in London in an isolated, 
miserable fashion enough, seeming 
to have little to do with life any 
way, and to have parted for ever 
with happiness and hope. His 
father and mother were dead, and 
he had made no new friends. The 
only interest he took in anything 
was in prisons and reformatories. 
These he visited constantly; con- 
stantly, too, wandered about the 
lower haunts of poverty and vice ; 
or, suddenly changing his method, 
he would roam about the park 
and the fashionable “squares, al- 
ways searching, always hoping, 
and ever pursuing what he never 
overtook. His search became a 
kind of monomania with him ; but 
he never saw again the woman he 
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sought, though day by day he said 
to himself—now the moment had 
surely come, he would find her 
to-day; and when he had found 
her, he would take her to his heart 
lovingly, reverently, as of old, and 
in his love he would cleanse her 
of her stains. He never thought 
how time would have treated her. 
He looked for the golden hair, the 
fair flower-face, the sweet, shy 
smile of the early days; and once, 
when he gave a grey-haired, hag- 
gard, broken-down beggar-woman 
half-a-crown in the street, he did 
not know why she touched his 
heart so sadly, or why she woke a 
chord that vibrated in remem- 
brance, but that had no echo in 
recognition. 

At last, one bitter winter’s night, 
he died. He had wandered rest- 
lessly all the day, feeling so near 
and yet so far off, as if her form 
was walking with him side by 
side, step for step, as he paced the 
long streets for hours; but he 
could not see her face, nor touch 
her hand, nor hear her voice. 
When the night fell he crept back 
to his miserable home, once more 
disappointed and his mission un- 
fulfilled. His heart broke at last; 
and when they came to rouse him 
in the morning, he was dead. 

As they laid the poor worn body 
straight and fair for its last rest, 
they found suspended round his 
neck a locket in which was a long 
tress of golden hair, a date, a 
monogram, and ‘ For ever,’ under- 
neath, And when a wretched 
beggar-woman died of drink and 
privation in a police-cell, that same 
winter, they found on her, too, 
wrapped in a worn bit of paper that 
had once been pink and stamped 
in gold, a short, crisp, chestnut 
curl, and ‘ Walter,’ with the same 
date as his written within; while 
a trembling hand, of evidently 
later days, had scrawled in un- 
steady characters across, ‘My only 
real love. God bless him!’ 











SNOW. 


OFT in the keen clear morning 
Gleams the untrodden snow, 
Its diamond-crystals sparkle 
Before me as I go: 


Like light on far hills it lieth, 
In vale and on level lea 
It hath flung, a fairy artist, 
Frost jewels o’er spray and tree. 


The leaves of a silvery foliage 
Are thick in the branching pines, 
And the bars of the village steeple 
Stand out in clear white lines ; 


And on each little mound in the churchyard, 
* Where the children gently sleep, 
A stainless cushion of ermine 

It resteth smooth and deep : 


Pure o’er the pure : but yonder, 
O’er ruin, and blight, and decay, 

It hath fallen, a merciful Presence, 
And buried them softly away. 


O clean cold Snow, thou liest 

So chaste o’er the dross and the slime, 
We greet thee a tender token 

For the sacred Christmas time,— 


A symbol of Heavenly Affection, 
That yearns, as with loving wings, 

To hide the pollutions which sully 
The face of all human things. 


For away in yon murky city, 
In a maze of street and wall, 
The spotless flakes down-dropping, 
With a silent cleansing fall. 


They fall with a hastening pity 
On the foul and filthy lane, 
And loathsome court and alley, 
Corruption’s rot and stain ; 


And the noisome blots of squalor 
’Neath their gentle touch grow bright, 

And the dens of crime and contagion 
Seem to gather a long-lost light. 


O Snow, in dark days thou comest, 
Meet sign of the Christ above, 

Who shall hide all the world’s imperfections 
’Neath the white robe of His love. 


J.W.T 
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OUR PHILOSOPHERS. 
Ii. 


‘T\HERE is now before us a work 

which many will regard with 
peculiar interest, and not without 
a touch of sorrowful regret. Per- 
haps we need hardly say that we 
mean Mr.Grote’s posthumous work 
on Aristotle. Aristotle was the 
intellectual Greek, of all others, 
with whom Mr. Grote had the most 
affinity. He should have made 
sure of Aristotle before he had 
written his thick tomes on ‘Plato, 
and the other Companions of 
Socrates.’ The subject which he 
would have illustrated in his best 
way would have been the political 
philosophy of ancient Hellas. The 
two books of Aristotle which Mr. 
Grote had most constantly in hand, 
and which received his ripest 
thoughts, were the ‘ Ethics’ and the 
‘Politics.’ The literature of the 
‘ Ethics’ is so extensive, that we 
think we could be reconciled to 
the loss even of Mr. Grote’s obser- 
vations. But with the ‘Politics’ it 
was very different. This was the 
one subject beyond all others 
which connected Mr.Grote’s philo- 
sophy with the great History. Of 
the‘ Politics’ we have not a single 
syllabie, any more than we have 
of the ‘ Ethics’ This fact reads 
almost like a satire on the vanity 
of human hopes and wishes. Mr. 
Grote’s lost work will be as much 
regretted as Aristotle’s own lost 
writings—as any of the manu- 
scripts which perished in the 
famous damp cellar, where they 
were kept two hundred years. 
What Mr. Grote has actually left 
us is dry and repellent toa degree. 
The general reader will glance at 
the pleasant life of Aristotle at 
the beginning of the first volume, 
at the interesting account of the 
Stoics and Epicureans at the end 


of the second volume—but beyond 
that he is not likely to advance 
far into the interior. Aristotle’s 
politics are a yawning gap; for his 
natural science, we must go to Mr. 
Lewes—so far as Mr. Lewes is able 
to supply us—and as for his formal 
logic, a very limited audience will 
listen to Mr. Grote. Yet, after all, 
for his own esoteric school, this 
will be a noble legacy left by Mr. 
Grote to his disciples. He has a 
great spite against parsons, and 
has shown it in rather an amusing 
way in the conditions of his be- 
quest to the University of London; 
yet we believe that the parsons— 
in whose hands three-fourths of 
the education of the country is 
concentrated—will recommend his 
works, including these massive and 
splendid posthumous fragments, 
as among the choicest instruments 
of intellectual culture. 

It is in this work that the pre- 
dominant philosophical bias of Mr. 
Grote is chiefly seen. Let the 
reader look at his Annotation— 
the annotation of a work is always. 
desultory and amusing reading— 
and it will be seen how cordially 
his sympathies were with Mr. Mill, 
and how cordially he can split a 
lance with Sir William Hamilton. 
He attacks Hamilton in his Notes, 
and returns to the charge in an Ap- 
pendix. Mr. Grote sympathises so 
much with Mr. Bain—whose ‘The- 
ory of Conscience’ we discussed in 
our last paper—that he prepared 
a section of these volumes as a con- 
tribution to the well-known work 
on the ‘ Senses and the Intellect.’ 
Nothing is more remarkable, or, 
indeed, a more remarkable evi- 
dence of the immortal energy of 
man’s power, than the way in which 
Mr. Grote, at the age of seventy, 
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with failing powers, and increasing 
demands upon his time, sat down 
to a work which might well have 
taxed the resources of a younger 
life. We wonder what the German 
philologist—who regretted that he 
had not early in life concentrated 
all his powers on the dative case 
—would have thought of the Eng- 
lishman’s intrepidity. We find Mr. 
Grote, at his great age, writing to 
say how much his mind had 
opened on some Aristotelian sub- 
jects—chiefly in relation to the 
psychology of Aristotle and his 
influence on medieval times. We 
trust there is a fair hope of a 
biography of Mr. Grote appearing, 
which will, doubtless, make us re- 
gret that so much time should 
have been given to the Ballot, 
which might have elucidated the 
full development of Hellenic spe- 
culation. 

It would be extremely interest- 
ing to know something of the ways 
and lives of our philosophers, that 
we might see how they worked 
out their philosophy in the dis- 
cipline of their lives, and observe 
how outward circumstances af- 
fected their ways of thinking. This 
is the value of the biographical 
method of treating the history of 
philosophy. Goethe kept out of 
all suffering, abdicating any chance 
of relieving it, because he found 
that the spectacle of suffering an- 
noyed and unhinged him; and 
this is in striking accordance 
with Goethe’s scheme and philo- 
sophy of life, even as set forth by 
his sympathetic exponent, Mr. 
Lewes. Sir Isaac Newton got into 
parliament, and wanted state em- 
ployment; and a great authority 
has declared, that if this had not 
been the case, mathematical science 
might have been put forward a 
whole century. Some great states- 
men have been philosophers; but 
if they had not been statesmen, 
they would have been greater phi- 


losophers still. As a general rule, 
we do not believe that our philo- 
sophers are at all defective in the 
art of managing their bodies and 
minds. In the life of Comte, the 
great influence of Madame Matilde 
des Vaux is especially to be noted. 
Like Lord Grey, M. Comte did not 
care for the newspapers ; in fact, 
he made a rule of never reading 
periodical publications. He thought 
it injured his mental health—the 
hygiéne cérébrale. In his latter 
years he was wild on the subject 
of mental health, and declared that 
all maladies were one and the same 
disease—the disturbance or de- 
struction of l’unité cérébrale. We 
think M. Comte is certainly so far 
right, that people dissipate their 
minds over newspaper paragraphs 
and details, and address them- 
selves too little to abstract consi- 
derations and broad general views. 

No life is more curiously simple 
than Kant’s. In the great modern 
quarrel of the philosophers, Kant is 
to Hamilton what Comte is to Mill. 
He was a poor man, but avoided all 
debt, and so became comparatively 
rich. He was a man of weak con- 
stitution, but he watched and 
doctored himself, and so became 
comparatively strong. ‘His un- 
interrupted health,’ writes the 
‘Saturday,’ ‘obtained by rules 
based on his own experience, was 
a carefully-executed work of art.’ 
He moved so completely in his 
groove that the slightest departure 
from it caused him extreme misery. 
The prisoners in the gaol sang too 
loud; he used all his influence to 
abate the nuisance. A cock used 
to crow too loud, and he changed 
his residence. He used to gaze on 
a distant object, that he might 
concentrate his thoughts; some 
poplars grew tall enough to hide 
it, and he was miserable until their 
owner good-naturedly lopped them. 
The great Transcendentalist had 
his ideas of comfort, which un- 
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doubtedly prolonged his days. He 
sat down to a one o’clock dinner, 
but he sat over it for three hours. 
His palate was exquisite, and he 
was a profound judge of cookery. 
Then, for years together, he used 
to go off to the house of his friend 
Green, the Englishman. ‘ Entering 
the sitting-room, he found Green 
asleep in an arm-chair, took his 
seat beside him, and went to sleep 
likewise. Then Ruffman, a bank 
director, who also belonged to the 
clique, entered, and followed the 
example before him; and all re- 
mained sleeping till the arrival at 
the appointed time of Motherby, 
another friend, whose business it 
was to awake them. Conversation 
now began and continued till 
seven o’clock, when the party broke 
up. So rigidly was this rule ob- 
served that the remark was often 
heard, “ It can’t be seven o’clock 
yet: Professor Kant has not gone 
by.”’ The future historian of the 
philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be glad of any similar 
touches respecting the lives of our 
great contemporary psychologists. 

*‘ And of what use is philosophy?’ 
it may be asked. We understand 
the uses of natural philosophy, and 
even of such a practical philosophy 
as political economy ; but no more. 
It is not enough merely to affirm 
that it is not ‘hard and crabbed,’ 
but ‘musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 
What is the use of mere specula- 
tion? Most of our readers re- 
member Lord Macaulay’s brilliant 
discussion of the Baconian system, 
and hold that the philosophy of 
fruit is better than that of thorns, 
of works, than words. We may 
agree with him as a general truth 
and yet be disinclined to discredit 
altogether speculative philosophy. 
Lord Macaulay, like Dean Stanley 
—the writer who most resembles 
him in purity of language and 
picturesqueness of style—has a 
keen mental vision of the painting, 


the rhetorie, the eloquence of a 
subject, with a singular incapacity 
to go into the heart of things. 
There is a direct and immense 
good in intellectual discussion, 
even although it is barren of direct 
positive results. It affords very 
keen mental discipline. That large 
proportion of the Platonic Dia- 
logues which are called ‘ Dialogues 
of Search or Negation,’ are exam- 
ples of this; and their value is 
enforced and illustrated by the 
two great modern exponents of 
Plato, Mr. Grote and Professor 
Jowett. We will just cite that 
great authority, Sir William Ha- 
milton. Sir William even dis- 
tinctly avows his preference for 
philosophy considered as a gym- 
nastic for the soul, over philosophy 
considered as a purveyor of avail- 
able truths: ‘ The toil, the labour, 
the pain of philosophizing seemed 
to him valuable to the individual 
spirit, apart from any teachable 
results.’ 

While we thus urge the great 
intellectual and educational value 
of philosophy, we trust we have 
shown ourselves alive to the im- 
mense vagaries and extravagances 
that have been perpetrated in its 
name. Let us take an amusing 
instance of this. Most of our 
readers will recollect ‘ Philosopher 
Chips,’ as he is called, the carpen- 
ter, Muddle, in Captain Marryat’s 
‘Peter Simple.’ Ah, how we envy 
boyhood the delirious joy of first 
reading ‘Peter Simple!’ ‘I have 
been as close to it as possible, sir, 
Ido assure you, although you find 
fault,’ says Chips. ‘But 27,672 
years ago, you were first lieutenant 
of this ship, and I was carpenter, 
although we recollect nothing 
about it; and 27,672 years hence, 
we shall both be standing by this 
boat, talking about the repairs as 
we are now.’ What we have 
laughed at as the rollicking inven- 
tion of the gayest-spirited of sea 
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novelists appears, however, to be 
the sober speculation of some of 
our philosophers. What was called 
‘Plato’s Year,’ appears to have 
been some kind of foreshadowing 
of it; but this odd notion is con- 
nected with physical speculations. 
M. Comte looked out, indeed, for 
an illimitable expansion of the des- 
tinies of the human race, but still 
he thought that the life of huma- 
nity could not goon for ever: that 
from advance we should come to 
equilibrium, and from equilibrium 
to decay. Science speculates on 
the collapse or winding down of 
the solar system; as we have seen 
Sir William Thomson discuss the 
sun burning up its materials, and, 
beyond that, of all stellar systems 
running together into indistin- 
guishable ruin at the last. Then 
once more the nebula will whirl, 
star and system be renewed, and 
history will be repeated once more 
in an inevitable chain of causa- 
tion. ‘Thus is introduced into 
the cosmological conception,’ says 
Professor Masson, ‘the ultimate 
notion or imagination of a vast peri- 
odicity. The universe is a recur- 
ring beat or pulsation. It is a 
rhythm of alternate evolution and 
involution, expansion and contrac- 
tion. It is the opening and shut- 
ting of a hand. It is a Nothing 
ever manifesting itself as a Some- 
thing, and a Something ever re- 
turning into a Nothing.’ Or you 
put it as Vergil does (observe the 
new spelling)— 

‘Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que 

vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas.” 

But I prefer Philosopher Chips’ 
simple, unadorned, definite calcu- 
lation, that it will all come over 
again in twenty-seven thousand 
odd years. 

We like our philosophers even 
better in such airy speculations 
than when they touch on practi- 
cal matters, from which abstract 





thought is never far away. For 
instance, our philosophers by no 
means leave alone questions relat- 
ing to the sexes. They even discuss 
what Sydney Smith overheard the 
young Scotch couple do while 
dancing—‘ love in the aibstract. 
M. Comte himself is very strict on 
the irrevocability of the marriage 
tie, and the due subjection of 
women. Mr. Mill, as is well known, 
takes a view of much greater free- 
dom. ‘ Everything leads us to be- 
lieve,’ he says, ‘that the power 
(i.e. of divorce) if granted else- 
where would in general be used 
only for its legitimate purpose— 
for enabling those who, by a blame- 
less or excusable mistake, have lost 
their first throw for domestic hap- 
piness, to free themselves (with 
due regard for all interests con- 
cerned) from the burthensome 
yoke, and try, under more favour- 
able auspices, another chance.’ 
Much would depend upon what 
Mr. Mill might call ‘ due regard for 
all interests concerned.’ If he 
means the procuring a pecuniary 
support for the discarded wife and 
her children, then the luxury of 
divorce will only be permissible for 
the wealthier classes. Mr. Alexan- 
der Bain is quite deep on this ques- 
tion of love: ‘ Mere liking attends 
only to itself, and does not neces- 
sarily imply devotion to another 
self. There is a form of love ex- 
tremely common, whereby people 
court other persons merely for 
their own pleasure, and no longer, 
just as they live in a house so long 
as they find it agreeable, and quit 
it when that ceases to be the case. 
This is all that would arise out of 
mere tender feeling, considered as 
the result of a charm inspired by 
engaging qualities. Far from being 
a disinterested affection, nothing is 
more purely and strictly interested 
than such a case.’ Dr. Johnson— 
who was decidedly a philosopher 
in his way—used to wish that 
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there should be another Marriage 
Service for common people: by 
which he meant those people who 
had not such high aspirations as 
other people, and who were indif- 
ferent, or careless, or worldly. It 
is curious also to observe how some 
modern philosophers—Comte, for 
instance—revive the celebrated 
speculations of Plato, which have 
certainly done their share of mis- 
chief in the world. The very worst 
of all such speculations—to which, 
indeed, we must decline to give 
currency—are to be found in the 
profoundly immoral views of Mr. 
Lecky. Mr. John Morley, in his 
book on Burke, and other writ- 
ings, gives an example very sedu- 
lously to be deprecated and 
avoided. The earnestness and tho- 
roughness with which he states his 
views are indeed worthy of admi- 
ration; but he is bigoted and 
intolerant to the last degree to 
those who are opposed to him in 
philosophy and politics. One of 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s most 
successful efforts was in reply toa 
paper in which Mr. Morley spoke 
of the clergy as a sinister black- 
coated army. Bishop Magee ac- 
cused such language of snobbery, 
and said that the writer was a true 
flunky, who ought to appear in 
canary-coloured continuations. 

It is interesting to observe how 
the pictorial historians—in con- 
trast to the philosophical and spe- 
culative historians—practically de- 
eline such considerations as are 
ever busy in the minds of such 
men as Buckle and Lecky. Almost 
the initial question in real histo- 
rical inquiry is, whether man was 
developed from rude beginnings to 
his present state, or whether even 
the aboriginal Tasmanian, whose 
intellectual powers do not enable 
him to count his five fingers, be- 
longs to the race Adamique. It is 
at this point that history becomes 
connected with physical science 


and theology. Mr. Froude actually 
declines to inquire whether man 
came from the apes or the angels. 
He presents facts, and declines the- 
ories. In fact his more serious 
ideas on those ideas are to be found 
rather in his fables than in his his- 
tory; which we suspect he threw 
up pretty much in disgust, very 
like his kinsman Mr. Kingsley, 
who found out that all men are 
liars, and historians especially. In 
Mr. Froude’s pretty fable or apo- 
logue of the Cat, we find some of 
the fundamental difficulties of spe- 
culation picturesquely set forth, 
and very decidedly laughed at. 
The animals talk as wisely as Rey- 
nard the Fox. 

* “ Dog, what do you make of it 
all ?” 

‘The dog faintly opened his 
languid eyes, locked sleepily at 
the cat for a moment, and dropped 
them again. 

‘“ Dog!” she said, “I want to 
talk to you; don’t go to sleep. 
Can’t you answer a civil ques- 
tion?” 

*“ Don’t bother me,” said the 
Dog; “Iam tired. I stood on my 
hind legs ten minutes thismorning, 
before I could get my breakfast, 
and it didn’t agree with me.” 

* “ Who told you todo it ?” said 
the Cat. 

* “ Why, the lady I have to take 
care of me,” said the Dog. 

*“ Do you feel any better for it, 
Dog, after you have been standing 
on your legs?” asked she. 

‘“ Haven’t I told you, you 
stupid Cat, that it hasn’t agreed 
with me? Let me go to sleep, and 
don’t plague me.” 

‘« But I mean,” persisted the 
Cat, “do you feel improved, as the 
men call it? They tell their chil- 
dren that if they do what they are 
told, they will improve, and grow 
great and good. Do you feel good 
and great ?” 

‘“ What do I know ?” said the 
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Dog. “ I eat my breakfast,and am 
happy. Let me alone.” 

*“ Do you never think, O Dog 
without a soul? Do you never 
wonder what dogs are, and what 
this world is?” 

‘ The dog stretched himself and 
rolled his eyes lazily round the 
room. “I conceive,” he said, 
“ that the world is for dogs, and 
men and women are put into it to 
take care of dogs; women to take 
care of little dogs, like me, and 
men for big dogs, like those in the 
yard: and cats,” he continued, 
“are to know their places, and not 
be troublesome.” 

*‘“ They beat you sometimes,” 
said the Cat. “ Why do they do 
that? They never beat me.” 

‘“ Tf they neglect their places, 
and beat me,” snarled the Dog, 
“ TI bite them, and they don’t do it 
again. I should like to bite you 
too, you nasty Cat: you have woke 
me up.” 


*“ There may be truth in what 
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you say,” said the Cat, calmly; 
“but I think your view is li- 
mited.” ’ 

Our readers may, if they like, 
place a figurative or allegorical in- 
terpretation on this dialogue; and 
there is, perhaps, a still deeper 
searching into the heart of myste- 
ries in the dialogue with the Owl, 
who is as clever as the famous 
Owlet of Owlstone Edge. 

‘“ From the beginning,” said 
the Owl, “ our race have been con- 
sidering which first existed—the 
owl or the egg. The owl comes 
from the egg, but likewise the egg 
from the owl.” 

* “ Mercy !” said the Cat. 

*“ From sunrise to sunset I pon- 
der on it, O Cat! When I reflect 
on the beauty of the complete owl, 
I think that must have been first, 
as the cause is greater than the 
effect. When I remember my own 
childhood, I incline the other 
Way.” 


*“ Well, but how are we to find 
out ?” said the Cat. 

*“ Find out!” said the Owl. 
“We can never find out. The 
beauty of the question is that its 
solution is impossible. What would 
become of all our delightful rea- 
sonings, O unwise Cat, if we were 
so unhappy as to know ?” 

* « But what in the world is the 
good of thinking about it, if you 
can’t, O Owl ?” 

*“ My child, that is a foolish 
question. It is good in order that 
the thoughts on those things may 
stimulate wonder. It is in wonder 
that the Owl is great.”’ 

But the animals havenever been 
better trotted out for the enlight- 
enment and edification of philoso- 
phers than by Mr. Stone, in his 
delightful new volume, ‘ The Knight 
of Intercession, &c.’ Mr. Stone at- 
tained a sudden popularity as the 
authorofthe‘ Thanksgiving Hymn’ 
sung at St. Paul’s. There is such a 
thing as the philosophy of reli- 
gion, which jin its tenderest and 
highest flights is exhibited in 
this remarkable volume. In 
common with all true poets, Mr. 
Stone has a strong Margites ele- 
ment, and he has written some 
lines entitled ‘ The Soliloquy of a 
Rationalistic Chicken,’ suggested 
by the absurd picture of a newly- 
hatched chicken contemplating the 
fragments of its native shell, from 
which we take a few excerpts :— 

* Now let me see; 

First, I would know how did I get in 

there? 

Then where was I of yore? 

Besides, why didn’t I get out before ? 

Bless me! 

Here are three puzzles (out of twenty 

more), 

Enough to give me pip upon the brain! 

But let me think again. 

How do I know I ever was inside ? 

Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain, 

Less than my reason, and beneath my 

pride, 
To think that I could dwell 

In such a paltry, miserable cell 

As that old shell. 
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Of course I couldn’t! How could I 
have lain, 
Body and beak and feathers, legs and 
wings, 
And my deep heart’s sublime imagin- 
ings, 
In there ? 
Where did I come from, then? 
where indeed ? 
This is a riddle monstrous hard to read. 
Ihave it! Why, of course, 
All things are moulded by some plastic 
force 
Out of some atoms somewhere up in 
space, 
Fortuitously concurrent anyhow. 
There now! 
That’s plain as is the beak upon my face. 
What’s that I hear? 
My mother cackling at me? Just her 
way, 
So prejudiced and ignorant, I say ; 
So far behind the wisdom of the day.’ 


Ah, 


But we have sufficiently mixed 
the gay with the grave, the lively 
with the severe. We have already 
spoken of the vast influence of 
Comte in moulding so much of the 
popular philosophy of the present 
day. French thought is now in- 
fluencing English thought in much 
the same way as English thought 
influenced French thought at the 
era of the French Revolution. This 
last influence was developed in a 
twofold way. On the philosophical 
side it reproduced the sensational 
philosophy of John Locke in the 
materialistic speculations of Con- 
dillac and his school, and gene- 
rally in the Encyclopedists. On 
the political side, it imported into 
France those republican notions 
and the doctrine of resistance to 
regal power which had first been 
imported into America by the Pu- 
ritans, and finally blazed forth in 
the War of Independence. Repub- 
lican France had, in one respect, 
an Anglophobia, and in another 
respect an Anglomania. Above 
all, the Americans were-the rage in 
Paris, and fine ladies and gentle- 
men, whilst discussing republican- 
ism and materialism in the salons, 
thought these were merely specu- 
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lative questions, with which the 
practical life of the times was not 
really concerned. We have en- 
deavoured to point out that specu- 
lative opinions are never unfruit- 
ful, and ultimately produce the 
most sweeping and energetic 
action. Gibbon thought his eight- 
eenth century a very tame one, 
and wondered whence should come 
the Goths and Huns that should 
disturb its tranquillity. He little 
thought that his own eighteenth 
century was to end with an explo- 
sion. That philosophical influence 
which France once borrowed from 
England is now being derived by 
England from France. Comtisin 
exhibits the latest and most im- 
portant development of European 
thought. Comte himself was the 
direct produce of the philosophical 
thought of the eighteenth century, 
derived mainly from England. The 
revolutionists in political thought 
make no secret that they have vast 
organic practical ends in view, 
though they decline to state them 
with much distinctness. It will be 
a long time before the thought of 
the ‘ Westminster’ and ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ Reviews become familiar- 
ized to English thought throughout 
the country. But it will be im- 
portant to valuate the influence of 
this extraordinary man, in order 
to appreciate the most remarkable 
intellectual phenomena of our own 
day. 

He has been chiefly popularized 
in this country by his introduction 
through Miss Martineau and Mr. 
Lewes. A great wit has conse- 
quently said, ‘ There is no God, and 
Miss Martineau is his prophet.’ 
Mr. Lewes, to our mind, marred 
what was incomparably the best 
work of biographical philosophy 
by its undiluted Positivism. Mr. 
Mill’s admirable essay is practically 
disowned by bitter Comtists. And, 
as we confess to be greatly influ- 
enced by it, our readers had better 
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consult the searching criticisms 
that have been applied to this 
criticism by Mr. Lewes and Dr. 
Brydges. Comte is a wonderful 
man. Mr. Mill compares him with 
Leibnitz, and Descartes, and says 
that, to speak his whole mind, he 
thinks him superior to either. 
Comte is famous for his scientific 
method and for his encyclopedic 
knowledge. He proceeds in a re- 
gular series according to a scale, 
ascending in complexity from ma- 
thematics to his great science of 
society or social physics, giving 
each science its proper method, and 
vigorously defining the different 
order of the phenomena. ‘ The 
connection between the sciences 
thus arranged is that the laws of 
each preceding order of phenomena 
are operative in that which suc- 
ceeds, but in combination with a 
new order of laws the study of 
which constitutes the advanced 
science. As might be supposed, 
the sciences have historically de- 
veloped themselves in accordance 
with this arrangement, the simpler 
and more general first, the more 
complex and special afterwards. 
Thus we obtain not only a lucid 
and rational classification, but a 
logical genealogy and an historical 
law of evolution, forming a sure 
basis for education and a luminous 
indicator of future progress.’ This 
philosophy, because he rigorously 
confines it to what can be proved 
—because he holds that all our 
knowledge can only be of the co- 
existences and successions of phe- 
nomena—M. Comte calls the posi- 
tive philosophy, though Mr. Mill has 
made an unsuccessful attempt to 
alter the nomenclature, and call it 
the experimental or the pheno- 
menal. 

Nothing is more beautiful than 
M.Comte’s morality, or more dreary 
than hisreligion. Theold-fashioned 
rule is not enough for him, that 
we should love our neighbour as 
ourself. He thinks we ought to 
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love him a great deal better. This 
is his famous altruism, the golden 
rule—vivre pour autrui. We must 
love our neighbour with all our 
heart and soul, but it is not per- 
mitted to love and cherish our own 
personal flesh. A man must almost 
exhibit the severity of a De Rancé 
towards himself. But, while the 
personal passions are starved and 
withered, the social feelings are to 
be cultivated to the highest point 
of intensity. From this exception 
—which is, in fact, the noblest of 
ideas in an exaggerated and over- 
charged shape—arose Comte’s con- 
ception of the Grand Rtre. Whe- 
ther there be or whether there be 
not aGod, was a point which Comte 
thought it unnecessary to discuss. 
It was not, to his mind, a question 
susceptible of direct demonstra- 
tion, and therefore he left it alone. 
But the habits of mankind itself— 
humanity stretching infinitely back 
and illimitably forward—those who 
have served us, and whom we may 
gratefully love in the historical 
past, and those who shall succeed 
us and stand upon a higher life, 
through the scaffoldings which we 
ourselves have raised—the col- 
lective human race in its past, 
present, and future: this seemed 
to him an object worthy of a reli- 
gious feeling, a source of emotion, 
a motive to conduct. He says, 
with wonderful truth and beauty : 
‘The highest minds, even now, live 
in thought with the great dead, far 
more than with the living; and 
next to the dead, with those ideal 
human beings yet to come, whom 
they are never destined to see.’ 
How M. Comte pushed this idea to 
absolute extravagance, organized 
an actual religious cultus of great 
men, to the scandal of his more 
intellectual disciples, glorified his 
ideal humanity in a female form, 
something as the Goddess of Reason 
was set up at the Revolution, is to 
show the inherent weaknesses and 
defects of one of the most original 
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and brilliant of thinkers, who will 
for ever occupy a prominent place 
in the history of opinion. Comte’s 
system is utterly without a God. 
It may be said, indeed, that he has 
as much right to be called Theist 
as Atheist; for he simply declined 
to examine into the subject, and 
confined his attention rigidly to 
the phenomenal world. The ob- 
vious criticism on his system is 
that human mind is so constructed 
that it flies from the region of fact 
to abstract thought and religious 
aspiration, and that these thoughts 
and aspirations are as real and fer- 
tile as any facts of external obser- 
vation. 

The form in which Comtism has 
been most remarkably developed 
in this country is in that very im- 
portant and popular class of our 
philosophers, namely the histo- 
rians. Our philosophical historians 
endeavour to work out a view of 
looking at history the foundation 
of which is the sociology of M. 
Comte. Mr. Mill occupies the last 
part of his great work on Logic 
with a discussion of M. Comte’s 
sociology, with which he combines, 
after a fashion, his own ethology; 
by which he means the laws that 
govern the formation of individual 
and national character. It is from 
M. Comte and Mr. Mill that Mr. 
Buckle elaborated his system. You 
might cut Buckle out of a corner 
of Mill, and he would not be 
missed. M. Comte has applied his 
system of social dynamics in two 
immortal volumes, which Mr. Mill 
regards as his greatest achieve- 
ment, except, perhaps, his review 
of the sciences. One of M. Comte’s 
greatest distinctions is between 
social statics—society in equili- 
brium—and social dynamics—so- 
ciety in movement. Mill speaks of 
the extraordinary merits of this 
historical analysis, and adds: 
‘Whoever disbelieves that the 
philosophy of history can be made 
a science, should suspend his judg- 
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ment until he has read these 
volumes of M. Comte.’ The form 
in which this influence of Comte’s 
is more familiar to the public will 
be recognised in the question 
which was keenly discussed some 
years ago, whether the limits of 
exact science can be applied to 
history; respecting which Mr. 
Kingsley issued one of his re- 
markable publications. It belongs 
to that science of sociology which, 
according to some, Comte elabo- 
rated, but according to Mr. Mill, 
only made possible. Mr. Mill does 
not hold that the future acts of 
men and societies can be foreseen, 
like the phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies; but he holds that 
the science of humanity proves 
that given circumstances have a 
tendency to alter given characters 
in ascertainable degrees and direc- 
tions, and that under given cir- 
cumstances, given characters will 
act in a determinate manner. If 
we come to analyse and disinte- 
grate this language, it really does 
not come to very much : it is merely 
formulating that which we know, 
and act on every day of our lives. 
Every novelist, in the construction 
of his story, is simply working out 
an imaginary concrete from this 
great philosophical principle. 

Mr. Buckle’s first volume excited 
immense attention; in the next 
there was an immense falling off; 
and the promised publication of 
the ‘Remains’ will be looked for 
anxiously before his exact place 
and worth in the literature of his- 
torical philosophy can be decided. 
Mr. Mill has some searching criti- 
cism of Mr. Buckle, which would 
apply, not only to Mr. Buckle, but 
to one of his more distinguished 
younger followers, Mr. John Morley. 
The new historical school follow 
M. Comte in deriding the idea that 
kings and conquerors can do with 
society what they please; but then 
they fall into the opposite mistake, 
which M. Comte carefully avoided, 
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of ascribing everything to general 
causes and the tendencies of society. 
‘This is the mistake which per- 
yades the instructive writings of 
the thinker who in England and 
in our own times, bore the nearest, 
though a very remote, resemblance 
to M. Comte—the lamented Mr. 
Buckle ; who, had he not been cut 
off at an early stage of his labours, 
and before the complete maturity 
of his powers, would probably have 
thrown off an error the more to be 
regretted, as it gives a colour to 
the prejudice which regards the 
doctrine of the invariability of 
natural laws as identical with 
fatalism. Mr. Buckle also fell into 
another mistake, which M. Comte 
avoided, that of regarding the in- 
tellectual as the only progressive 
element in war, and the moral as 
too much the same at all times to 
affect even the annual average of 
crime.’ This last principle seemed 
to introduce a kind of fatalism into 
the phenomena of society which 
greatly upset the minds of some 
people, and caused considerable 
discussion. 

And what, after all, is it that 
the Positive Philosophy can do for 
us? If our philosophers can 
achieve their systems, what will 
their systems achieve? Let us ask 
the disciples of M. Comte what the 
Science of Humanity will do? and 
let us ask Mr. Mill and his school, 
what enlightened self-interest on 
the principles of Utilitarianism will 
do for us? Itis only dealing with 
different forms of the same sub- 
stantial thought. Can we suppose 
that at any great crisis of being, in 
the presence of some terrible temp- 
tation, some overwrought emotion, 
the finely-constructed rules of phi- 
losophy will not burst asunder as 
withes? Take a man who is the 
victim of some devastating bad 
habit, such as the lust of drink. 
Will such a man be able to conquer 
his cravings by the fine reflection 
that his habits are opposed to the 


general interests and to the pro- 
gress of society? He knows that 
his acts are injurious to his own 
character, health, intellect, and his 
soul—on the favourable hypothesis 
that he supposes that he has a 
soul—and yet he will not abandon 
the habit. You must call in the 
powerful and abiding influences of 
motives drawn from a sphere be- 
yond this world, if ever in this 
world you expect generous impulse 
and unwavering rectitude. The 
more prosperous a philosophy fer- 
tile in fruits makes us all, the 
greater amount of culture, refine- 
ment, and leisure it obtains for us 
—the more will men refuse to be 
bound by the limits of what is 
cognizable only by sense and expe- 
rience; and, in spite of having 
emerged into a scientific age, the 
problems of metaphysics and the- 
logy will constantly recur to the 
mind. If men are debarred from 
these, they will probably fall vic- 
tims to the most debased forms of 
modern spiritualism—summoning 
the shades of Milton and Shak- 
speare, to talk twaddle of which 
their most empty-headed commen- 
tators would have been incapable. 
Above all, the greatest aspirations 
of the human soul would be un- 
sanctioned, its greatest sorrows un- 
consoled. We should see men of 
intellect, at those times when as 
the physical organization decays, 
the mind is clearest and most ma- 
tured, snatch at the last sands of 
time as if they were sands of gold, 
and accuse the fates who had 
given length of days to the “many- 
wintered crow,” and refused it to 
the master and masterpiece of cre- 
ation.” What blankness in the 
prospect beyond, with no warm 
love, no gracious voices, no beloved 
forms! What torture and despond- 
ency to those who abandon them- 
selves to annihilation, or at least 
do not profess to give a single 
guess for the future of themselves 
or of those they love! 
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CARDS OF INVITATION. 


BY THOSE WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THEM. 


Il.—A LITTLE LOOK AT THE CLUBS. 


WAS sorry to read, my dear 

Joseph, the cynical anathema 
contained in your last interesting 
letter upon Christmas hospitali- 
ties in general, and Christmas 
visits in particular—sorry, but 
not reproachful; for I know that 
you are altogether too genuine a 
youth to lend yourself to the cant 
of that superfine social criticism, 
which affects to despise anniver- 
saries, for no other reason than 
that they are institutions. As 
your dear father used to observe, 
contempt for Christmas generally 
implies on the part of the person 
expressing it incipient baldness 
as to his head, and a score of well- 
substantiated misgivings as to the 
condition of his banker’s book. 
Still, to be perfectly frank, even 
though I should thus seem to in- 
cur one or both of these imputa- 
tions, I may tell you that I am 
far from fanatically attached to 
Christmas myself—that is, socially 
considered; but, my boy, rest 
assured that if Christmas visits to 
one’s dear friends are apt to be- 
come the organized nuisances of 
British hospitality, they are as 
nothing, in this respect, to the 
visits paid in the course, say of 
the three weeks which immediately 
succeed the great festival of our 
faith, Iam staying, as you will 
see, with Clipperley, in his new 
house, 99, Petersham Square, 
Pim—— I beg Mr. Clipperley’s 
pardon, South Belgravia. Clip- 
perley is an excellent fellow, and 
ever since—more years ago now 
than I care to remember—he 
‘tunded’ me at Winchester with 
such just severity for the hideous 
offence I committed in slightly 
burning one corner of his toast at 


breakfast, I have not ceased to 
entertain for him a respectful 
affection of the tenderest nature. 
Poor Clipperley! In the old days 
I remember hearing him called a 
bully at Winchester, and intoler- 
ably overbearing at Oxford; but 
years, the force of circumstances, 
and Mrs. Clipperley combined, 
have dons a good deal towards 
‘ taking it out’ of our friend. Not 
that I would for a moment in- 
sinuate that Mrs. Clipperley is 
otherwise than angelic, but the 
financial aftertaste of Christmas 
may be at times too much for the 
most patient of husbands and 
the most exemplary of wives. As 
we all know, a fragmentary flavour 
of bitterness gives a relish to our 
wine; but for my part—and I 
think I may answer for Clipperley 
—that same amari aliquid, as an 
accompaniment to claret, is better 
when it comes in the shape of 
olives than of unpaid bills. The 
new invention of the late evening 
post in London is responsible for 
a whole world of domestic misery 
and of conjugal broils. Having 
exhausted the very dismal round 
of the theatres, the household in 
Petersham Square—by which I 
mean Mrs. Clipperley, Mr. Clipper- 
ley, and ‘ the present writer’—have 
been passing several of their even- 
ings in a state of domestic privacy 
and seclusion. We might have 
been tolerably happy but for this 
abominable post, which, as surely 
as we have heard its knock rever- 
berating at our doors, has deluged 
us with missives that, once opened, 
have caused all seasonable mirth 
to take wings immediately and fly 
away. Bills of whose existence 
poor Clipperley had never dreamed, 
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or which Mrs. Clipperley had 
entirely forgotten, have introduced 
themselves into the aperture of 
the Clipperley letter-box, and have 
thence been conveyed into the 
dining-room, just as we were com- 
mencing to settle down into that 
vein of Auld Lang Syne which 
a bottle of Lafitte is calculated to 
superinduce. Sometimes these un- 
welcome documents have first 
fallen into Mrs. Clipperley’s hands, 
and then, if they related exclu- 
sively to the expenditure of Mr. 
Clipperley, we have been viewed 
in the drawing-room with that air 
of sinister calm which is the 
certain forerunner of a domestic 
storm. But why trouble you, my 
dear Joseph, with these details? 
I wish to tell you in my present 
letter of something which will, I 
hope, interest you more than the 
perturbed relations which the 
financial aftertaste of Christmas 
has at times developed in the 
Clipperley ménage. 

My position, I assure you, has 
been one of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy. An unwilling witness 
of the discussions that have oc- 
casionally arisen between my host 
and hostess on subjects bearing 
@ more or less intimate relation 
with pounds shillings and pence, 
I have wished at all times to prove 
my friendship for Clipperley while 
securing the goodwill and respect 
of Mrs. Clipperley. Heaven pre- 
serve you, my dear Joseph, from 
ever having to do duty as a species 
of domestic buffer by the hearth- 
side of an old friend! the passage 
through Scylla and Charybdis must 
be ease and safety in comparison. 
To speak perfectly frankly with 
you, I will own that I have felt 
considerably relieved when, after 
one of these intervals in the 
domestic debates held in the draw- 
ing-room at Petersham Square, 
Clipperley has risen and, with the 
air of a man suddenly inspired 
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with an _ exceptionally happy 
thought, has said, 

‘ Well, George, you must find 
it dull, old fellow. We've done 
the theatres; let-us go into the 
Marmion and have a look at the 
evening papers. My dear, we shall 
be back in very good time.’ 

Solvitur ambulando. Thus have 
I been taken off from the stormy 
atmosphere of the Clipperley house- 
hold, and planted in the tranquil 
region of club life. 

* You now see, my good George,’ 
to quote Clipperley’s own words 
to me at such times as these, 
‘ that clubs are even more necessary 
for Benedicts than for bachelors. 
They are the true domestic peace- 
makers; they afford a refuge for 
the husband in the hour when his 
need is sorest, and provide him 
with an excuse for temporarily 
absenting himself from the wife 
of his bosom just soon enough to 
rab the nascent matrimonial tem- 
pest of its fury.’ 

This, I own, was to me a new 
theory of the utility of clubs; but 
reflection, my dear Joseph, causes 
me entirely to acquiesce in its 
profound truth. 

‘Laura, continued our old 
friend, ‘is an admirable wife; but 
matrimony requires to be sup- 
plemented with a club or s0, as a 
kind of refuge in times of doubt, 
danger, or distress. But here we 
are at the Marmion. Let us turn 
in and have a look round.’ 

The Marmion, my dear Joseph, 
was not a club entirely new; I 
was an original member myself; 
but, as you know, I took to rusti- 
cating, and so, as you would say, 
cut the concern. I wondered, as 
I entered it, whether I should see 
the old place as I had formerly 
known it; whether the same long 
morocco-clad benches would ap- 
pear on either side of the lobby— 
as I have seen them on many an 
eventful Derby or Ascot eve— 
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thickly crowded with ingenuous 
subalterns from Aldershot, varied 
here and there by the presence of 
a very disingenuous interloper, 
who was, however, credited by 
this company of precocious pro- 
fligates as a ‘deuced good hand, 
you know, at putting you on a 
real good thing.’ But no, the 
Marmion has altered. Still did I 
find its vestibule odorous with the 
fumes of tobacco-smoke, penetra- 
ting, in an irresistible manner, 
from other regions specially con- 
secrated to the consumption of 
the weed; and still was the sharp 
crack which told of soda-and- 
brandy loud in the land. But the 
Marmion had decidedly toned 
down. The warriors from Wool- 
wich, ‘full of strange oaths,’ but 
beardless as lambs, do not muster 
as they did. There was pool 
going on upstairs, but a single 
look round acquainted me with 
the fact that the personnel of the 
players had changed, and changed, 
I was glad to observe, for the 
better. My old friend, Mr. Flimsy 
Sloper and Captain Deuceace, had 
left; bets were infrequent and 
inconsiderable. In the card-room, 
too, I was pleased to notice that 
the only game played was whist, 
and that at points which never 
yet ruined a soul. I can remem- 
ber the time, my dear Joseph, 
when, in that same apartment, 
twenty thousand pounds have 
changed hands over a certain game 
which I wont mention, but which 
I will merely say that it admitted 
a good deal more of luck than 
whist. Have you forgotten the 
story I have told you, of how 
Charles Ramshackle—long since 
‘gone over to the majority ’— 
strolled in here one evening with 
the last five-pound note he had 
got, or saw a chance of getting, 
and, after a bottle of Pommery 
and some devilled prawns, walked 
up-stairs, and rose that night, or 


rather the next morning, a winner 
of a sum which might have more 
than got him clear of all his 
troubles? Instead of thefive hun- 
dred members to which the Mar- 
mion was at first limited, it con- 
tains over a thousand: instead of 
strolling in there about noon, and 
finding your presence resented by 
sleepy waiters, who wondered 
what mischief you could be re- 
volving at that unconscionably 
early hour, middle-aged and re- 
spectable men of business break- 
fast there, I am credibly informed, 
habitually, at 9 a.m., and long be- 
fore midnight has sounded, are 
wrapt in their beauty slumbers. 

In a word, my dear Joseph, the 
Marmion, which was once rakish, 
has become respectable. Perhaps 
it is with clubs as it is with indi- 
viduals, and they rather grow in 
popularity than otherwise, even 
with most virtuous-seeming of 
mankind, when there attaches to 
them a slight suspicion of wildness 
in their young days. 

Yet, though the Marmion is 
virtuous, cakes and ale have not 
died out of the land, and ginger 
is still hoti’ the mouth. In other 
words, my dear Joseph, you can 
get a devilled bone within these 
erewhile disreputable precincts 
later by an entire hour than in 
most other of those joint-stock 
palaces which have grown up 
within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s and Pall Mall. Clip- 
perley, having played a pool, and 
distinguished himself in a couple 
of rubbers, suggested a little sup- 
per, and after a little supper, he 
failed to see, even when I repre- 
sented it to him, the grievous im- 
propriety of a ‘ little smoking- 
room.’ If you want gossip, the 
upper chamber consecrated to 
tobacco at the Marmion is un- 
doubtedly the thing; and if you 
wish scandal, you might go far- 
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ther and fare worse. It is curi- 
ous to notice, mi Josephe, how, in 
these present days, the drama, as 
a subject of the confidential talk 
of our gilded youth, has taken 
precedence even of the turf. True, 
there is a longish interval of time 
between January and May, and 
the horse which may win the 
Derby or the Guineas is probably 
not in the betting two months 
after Christmas. Even this, how- 
ever, is insufficient to explain the 
phenomenon which presented it- 
self on that evening, or to tell me 
why, so far as its conversational 
echoes were concerned, the smok- 
ing-room at the Marmion might 
have been the green-room at 
Drury Lane. The senior mem- 
bers of the club—the steady-going 
half-pay officers, and the shrewdly 
sedate City men who have rescued 
the Marmion from the evil one— 
had cleared off, and the jeunesse 
dorée—don’t sneer, Joseph; there 
was some pinchbeck, I admit— 
were masters of the situation. I 
was much attracted by a shrill 
little voice, which I thought I re- 
cognized, giving some remarkably 
ex cathedré criticisms on a dramatic 
performance which he had that 
evening witnessed. It turned out to 
be little Flipkins. Clipperley knew 
him, and he joined our group. I 
had not seen the youngster for 
some years, but I knew that he 
was in partnership with his father, 
a Mincing Lane merchant, with 
a considerable connection, in the 
City. What business had Flip- 
kins jils, at those unhallowed 
hours, in the smoking-room of the 
Marmion? Why was he not an 
inmate of the domestic ménage at 
Clapham? I was relieved to see 
that Flipkins was redeemed from 
all suspicion of an inordinate 
fondness for strong drinks; for 
the youth regretted, with much 
exuberant politeness, when Clip- 
perly was ordering our second 
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tumbler—‘ Scotch whisky, waiter, 
and water absolutely boiling, if 
you please ’—his inability to tole- 
rate anything more potent than a 
squeeze of lemon in a glass of 
soda. ‘Mild and innocent,’ com- 
mented Clipperley; ‘ but’ (Clipper- 
ley always commences to Latinize 
a little over his second tumbler) 


* Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor sanguine Punicum.’ 


The quotation was lost on Flip- 
kins. Not that he was a stranger 
to Latin once, but Flipkins has 
conceived the idea that the only 
language worth studying is French, 
and supports himself daily with 
the hope, that when he dies, his 
soul, may straightway migrate to 
Paris, and flutter nightly above 
the ‘ flies’ at the Variétés. Mean- 
while, as Flip. is condemned to 
London, he endeavours to get on 
as best he may with nightly 
attendances at the different tem- 
ples of the English drama. Mr. 
Percy Flipkins has had two years 
of this, yet he never tires. ‘ Hang 
it all, Clip., my boy,’ he said; 
‘I must have excitement—I’m a 
volatile creature ; and as for busi- 
ness, there’s the governor and old 
Mumps, his confidential clerk, and 
I can always get a glass of sherry 
and a chop at lunch-time when I 
stroll down that way.’ I hope, 
Joseph, that when you are 
promoted to the high honour of 
a desk in your uncle Grigsby’s 
office, you will not adopt Mr. 
Percy Flipkins’ solution of the 
problem of existence. It is asto- 
nishing with what speed the hours 
fly, once midnight has tolled—an 
observation trite but true. I 
mildly hint to Clipperley that it is 
close on two, and that we ought to 
be off; but Clipperley, who, as I 
have said, regards club life as a 
species of conjugal physic, and who 
entertains very definite notions of 
what its minimum and maximum 
L2 
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measure ought to be, emphatically 
replies that where he was he in- 
tended for a little time to remain. 
A stentorian voice declaiming, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
my left ear, on the wrongs which 
‘the service’ was suffering—the 
inevitable extinction of esprit de 
corps in the army, the special 
injury inflicted by Mr. Cardwell 
upon the highest class of military 
officers—these remarks, I say, 
proceeding apparently from a gi- 
gantic gentleman with a bald head 
and whiskers undeniably fine, in- 
duced me to ask Clipperley whe- 
ther we had a field-marshal in our 
company. 

‘ Field-marshal! why ?” 

And I gently nodded my head 
in the direction of the speaker. 

‘Oh, Timmins, of the War 
Office—capital fellow. Let me 
introduce you to him, and I'll lay 
you five to one that his first 
observation is that he knew a 
man of your name once in the 
999th. Capital fellow, Timmins, 
and a thorough soldier, every inch 
of him—except his legs.’ 

Clipperley’s criticism was severe, 
but it was correct. Timmins 
might have been the hero of a 
hundred fights, if one only listened 
to his talk and concentrated one’s 
observation upon his whiskers; 
but when he stood erect—whiskers 
and talk notwithstanding—it was 
too plain that Timmins was merely 
a civilian ; for Timmins’ legs were 
weak. I should like, my dear 
Joseph, to have told you a good 
deal more about the smoking-room 
at the Marmion, for it happened 
the other night to be crowded 
with characters whom we may 
fairly consider typical. We were 
preparing to leave, when Mr. War- 
beck Perkin and Mr. Jonas Flute 
entered and came up to Clipperley, 
a brother barrister. The names 
of both these gentlemen are suf- 
ficiently familiar to you already. 
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Their success at the bar has been 
wonderful, and, depend upon it, 
Joseph, it has not been dispropor- 
tionate to their merits. In these 
days it is ridiculous to speak of 
suocess of any sort in language of 
this kind. Life is one long com- 
petitive examination ; one’s natural 
foes are the examiners, and if you 
contrive to defeat these, so much 
the better for you. It is un- 
charitable and it is unphilosophi- 
cal to disparage the qualities 
which can command conquest. 
Therefore I don’t see—and I told 
Clipperley so— what point the 
rivals of Perkin and Flute have 
made against them when they say 
that Flute is shallow and Perkin 
plausible. Very likely; and, if 
they are, so much the more credit 
for them. Both of them were 
beaming when they entered the 
smoking-room of the Marmion the 
other night. They had done a 
long and a remunerative day’s 
work, had dined wisely but not 
too well at the old Agapemone, 
had been to the play—it is the 
particular métier of Flute and 
Perkin to attend the play with as 
little irregularity as possible—and 
supped at Evans’, where they had 
met the celebrated Chancery lawyer, 
Dr. Oxymel. Now, Flute and 
Perkin shape themselves as nearly 
as may be after the fashion of the 
learned doctor. Pale ale disagrees 
with Flute, and is downright un- 
palatable to Perkin; but at Evans’, 
Perkin and Flute will drink pale 
ale as long as it continues to run, 
because Dr. Oxymel, whose internal 
economy is that of an ostrich, 
finds it does not interfere with his 
intellectual energies, but is rather 
favourable to their exercise than 
otherwise. Mr. Perkin and Mr. Flute 
are admirable conversationalists, 
in their own opinion. The only 
thing is, their range of topics is 
limited. It begins with Flute 
and ends with Perkin. By this 
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time, however, Clipperley has 
come to the end of his cigar, and 
suggests an adjournment. But 
the wretch positively—though it 
is now close on 3 a.M.—hints 
at visiting a small, very late, and 
very select company—a club which 
I will call, for your benefit, my 
dear Joseph, the Fly-by-Nights 
(the name is near enough). Now, 
for the nonce, I feel that I stand 
in loco parentis to Clipperley. I am 
his guest and I am Mrs. Clipper- 
ley’s guest, and it is high time for 
us to be wending our way to the 
Lares and Penates in Petersham 
Square. Besides, so far as i am 
concerned, to quote the stanza of 
a contemporary versifier— 
‘ When a man is approaching to fifty 

He seldom breaks into his nights, 

But is apt to grow studiously thrifty 

Of violent delights.’ 
We have broken into our nights, 
once in a way, and I protest to 
Clipperley in the strongest manner 
possible against a continuation of 
the infringement. Eventually he 
yields; but he is still grumbling 
at the curtailment of our nocturnal 
outing when we throw away the 
ends of our cigars on the door- 
steps of Petersham Square. ‘ And,’ 
said Clipperley, reproachfully, 
‘you de get marrow-bones which 
are things to dream of at the 
Fly-by-Nights.’ 

I am free to confess, my dear 
Joseph, that I felt somewhat 
afraid of meeting Mrs. Clipperley 
that morning. She was, however, 
radiantly charitable. The post, I 
afterwards found out, had brought 
that good lady a letter from a 
venerable relative from whom the 
Clipperley household had expecta- 
tions, signifying a hope that Mrs. 
Clipperley and her little boy—he 
is the spes unica Troje—would come 
and spend a few days. Such an 
invitation as this it would be 
suicidal to refuse, and Mrs. Clip- 
perley, profusely apologetic, an- 


nounced her departure for the 
following morning. My oppor- 
tunities, therefore, for renewing my 
acquaintance with the world of 
club life have been extended; for 
Clipperley and myself have decided 
that dinner in a snug coffee-room, 
with the accompaniment of hu- 
manity around one, is preferable 
to a solitary banquet in a deserted 
chamber. We have, therefore, 
troubled the cook at Petersham 
Square but little. Midwinter in 
Pall Mall and St. James’s is not 
generally supposed to be a lively 
season. It is quite true that you 
don’t see the long windows of 
White’s lined with those august 
critics of the wayfarers in the 
street who are such eminent orna- 
ments to that institution and 
their species in the afternoon of 
summer; that there are no four- 
in-hands to watch, as their noble 
drivers pilot them round the sharp 
corner by Sams’; and that the 
shades of night, settling upon the 
face of the earth by 5 PM, 
sadly curtail one’s opportunities 
for taking note of the victorias 
which speed swiftly by, and whose 
inmates may or may not be 
material for whole chapters of 
social criticism or revelation such 
as the omniscient cynics of club 
life love to supply. But there 
is a world of brightness and 
activity inside the walls of such 
an institution as the Polyphemus 
between the hours of 5 and 7, 
notwithstanding that the month is 
January, and that Mr. Tubbs has 
told you five minutes since that 
London is just now a second 
Sahara. The Polyphemus is not 
a political club; it is not literary 
—quite the reverse; it is not 
military. It was established for 
social purposes, and is as social as 
any club with fifteen hundred 
members on its books can be. 
Moreover, the Polyphemus is a 
hospitable club, otherwise I should 
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not be in it at this moment; you 
may take a friend to read the 
paper in the morning-room before 
the dinner hour, or you may give 
him a glass of sherry without his 
being stared at by the habitués of 
the establishment as an intruder, 
or without a velvet-clad menial 
coming up respectfully to remind 
you that it is against the laws to 
introduce visitors. I have just 
seen an old country neighbour 
of mine, Jack Padley, who has 
come up for a fortnight to do 
the round of the theatres. He 
is a member, it seems, of the 
Polyphemus, and as Mrs. Padley 
—for Jack would think himself a 
villain of the deepest dye, if he 
left his wife to languish in the 
solitude of Padbury, while he was 
revelling in the gorgeous and illu- 
minated saloons of the metropolis 
—is not disposed to go out that 
evening, he intends to dine at the 
club, and has just emerged from 
the coffee-room, where he has de- 
voted ten minutes to making such 
a selection from the menu as most 
commended itself to his healthy 
appetite. To awell-regulated mind, 
my dear Joseph, it is a genuine 
pleasure to witness the keen sense 
of enjoyment which a genial, light- 
hearted visitant to the flagstones 
and the chimney-pots of the me- 
tropolis, fresh from his paternal 
acres, like my friend Jack Padley, 
displays. He will return to his 
rural home with the consciousness 
that he has extended the horizon 
of his existence—accumulated a 
new stock of delightful mental ex- 
periences. Five months hence, 
when the London season is at its 
height, Jack will take another little 
run up to town—comitante conjuge 
again—not so much because he is 
anxious to remind the world of 
Hyde Park or Hurlingham that he 
is still in the flesh, as because he 
thinks that there is no place in or 
about London which can compare 


with Lord’s on a summer after- 
noon. 

Appearances change : characters 
do not. Ten years ago, the morn- 
ing-room at the Polyphemus was, 
at this hour, crowded with just 
the same life as that which now 
fills it; and so it will be ten years 
hence. Nay, I note that, in many 
cases, the individual gentlemen are 
the same. There is Mr. Tithonus 
Trouville—I don’t know how old 
he is, neither does any one else; 
but I can recollect him an old man 
a quarter of a century since—ex- 
actly the same as he has been any 
time during the last decade. His 
step is perhaps a trifle lighter, and 
his air jauntier. Tithonus may be 
seventy, but he is nothing like so 
old in manner or in feeling as 
many a precociously blasé young 
gentleman of seventeen. He has 
got nothing to do, is a bachelor, 
and seems to belong to no one in 
particular. His lodgings are, as he 
says, across the way—Tithonus 
always accompanies the expression 
with a vague wave of the hand, 
pointed in every direction of the 
compass. For Mr. Tithonus Trou- 
ville, life is bounded by the walls 
of the Polyphemus. He breakfasts 
there—he lunches—he dines there. 
It is in the morning-room that he 
acquires, from conversation and 
from the newspapers, the only 
ideas on politics which he has: it 
is in the library that he has col- 
lected the few scraps of literary 
information which he possesses. 
The knowledge which Trouville 
has of the economy of the Poly- 
phemus, is simply marvellous. He 
can tell you exactly how many 
servants are employed, what are 
their duties, what their wages. I 
verily believe he is acquainted with 
the particular ingredients which 
the Polyphemus’ chef puts into 
those mysteriously-made dishes on 
which he prides himself. Morning, 
noon, or night, from 9 a.m. to 11 
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p.M., on entering the Polyphemus, 
you will see that cheery, genial, 
elderly juvenile gentleman, Mr. 
Tithonus Trouville ; it was so A.D. 
1862, and so it will be till an in- 
visible hand is laid on Trouville’s 
shoulder, and he is told to answer 
adsum to a call that he cannot 
resist. 

And there is Mr. Trippingham, 
who carries about in proprid per- 
sona@, as it were, the concentrated 
essence of club life. It is a pity 
it is dark in the street of St. James, 
and that Mr. Trippingham is not 
enabled to instruct us on the sub- 
ject of the foibles, the fashions, the 
follies, the heroes and heroines of 
the day. A few months hence, 
when, from morn to dewy eve, Pall 
Mall is crowded with vehicles, 
Trippingham will be in his glory. 
To that brougham attaches a mys- 
tery: that phaeton is a romance 
on wheels. If you remark, that 
there goes a ‘ neatish pair,’ Trip- 
pingham will gently lay his hand 
upon your arm, and will proceed 
to unfold some tale which attaches 
to it. If you draw his attention 
to any particular individual, that 
will ‘remind’ Trippingham of 
something. He met him, or her, 
last summer at Baden, or last 
winter at Rome. To walk with 
Trippingham from the bottom of 
St. James’s Street to Hyde Park 
Corner is like reading some ex- 
haustive dissertation on the con- 
temporary scandals of society. You 
cannot be always certain of secur- 
ing Trippingham to yourself; he 
hasmysteriousengagements. There 
is a rumour that he has offices in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster. 
If so, it would scarcely seem tliat 
Mr. Trippingham does much busi- 
ness in them. Trippingham, how- 
ever, has lounged up to the table, 
and commences, in a desultory 
way, to glance at the ‘ Occasional 
Notes’ of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
Five minutes’ continuous reading 


is an act which Trippingham never, 
to mortal knowledge, committed 
in his life. The only knowledge 
which he cares about is gleaned in 
the course of conversation; and 
you may now watch Trippingham’s 
method. Itis now six; Tripping- 
ham dines at 7°30: at seven he will 
retire to dress. He has, therefore, 
exactly an hour to spare. There 
are six gentlemen in the morning- 
room at the Polyphemus whom 
Mr. Trippingham will address ; to 
each one he will devote ten mi- 
nutes, neither more nor less. Seven 
o’clock will sound, and Mr. Trip- 
pingham will have gracefully waved 
his hand to the last of his confi- 
dants; for Trippingham is the 
most punctual man in existence. 
The stream of loungers flows in 
steadily to the morning-room of 
the Polyphemus. Mr. Jawbuck has 
just entered, fresh from the City, 
talking very loud, and generally 
disposed to disparage everything. 
Commerce is largely represented in 
the Polyphemus; but in that re- 
spect the Polyphemus is not sin- 
gular among the clubs of London. 
You might know that Mr. Jawbuck 
hailed from somewhere east of 
Temple Bar by the dazzling mag- 
nificence of his attire. Somebody 
the other day called Jawbuck a 
‘cheap swell.’ The name was mis- 
applied, for Jawbuck is ‘worth 
money, sir?—is ‘worth money!’ 
and abundantly compensates any 
deficiency in taste by profusion of 
personal expenditure. Into some 
reflections, my dear Joseph, which 
this theme suggests I will not go 
now. I had hoped in this letter to 
have introduced you to some of 
the political club life of the metro- 
polis. That I am prevented from 
doing; and really I must hope that 
the opportunity of doing so will at 
some future time be given. Accept, 
therefore, my most distinguished 
consideration, and adieu! 
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WILLIE BLAKE’S TRIAL. 


BY ‘SARCELLE.’ 


AUTHOR OF ‘ONLY A VAGABOND,” ‘TWO CRUISES OF THE ROSE,” ‘TWO TALES 
OF ONE SHARK,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


ONE LITTLE 


F course our hero went home 
with Mr. Davies, and spent 

the happiest evening that had 
fallen to his lot for some time. 
We may be sure that he exerted 
himself to please his hearty 
entertainers. He had long tales 
of sport, adventure, and wood- 
craft in wild distant lands for 
the head keeper, bright descrip- 
tions of scenery, manners and 
customs—ay, and costumes too— 
of savage races, incidents and 
adventures by turns amusing or 
pathetic, for pretty Maggie. And 
the pet of the family, tiny, golden- 
haired, five-year old Clara—-who 
reminded him so strongly of his 
dear little Derbyshire friend—was 
faithless on this occasion to filial 
affection, for she left her accus- 
tomed place on her father’s knee, 
and nestled snugly on Willie’s, 
one arm round his neck, the other 
hand playing gently with his 
brown beard, while her big blue 
eyes opened wonderingly as she 
listened to what seemed to her 
one continuous fairy tale. As to 
Maggie, the heightened colour in 
her smooth cheeks, and the 
sparkle in her deep black eyes, 
told plainly that she was happy. 
She talked but little, yet, when 
she did speak, she gave proof of a 
good education and fair intellect, 
and Willie, making up his mind, 
with his usual swift impulsiveness, 
that fate had at last thrown him 
in the way of happiness, felt that 
in no respect—could he but win 
her—would he have cause to be 
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ashamed of 
daughter. 

Ordinary prudence and conven- 
tional considerations had no 
weight at all with this big child 
of nine-and-twenty, more childish 
in nature and fresh in heart and 
mind than most youths of nine- 
teen. 

The time passed away right 
pleasantly; nine o’clock came, 
little Clara kissed him (how he 
wished it had been her sister), 
and said ‘Good night;’ Maggie 
sat while he and his host smoked 
‘just one more pipe,’ and then, 
with a blush and a smile, she 
said ‘Good night’ too. And 
Willie Blake went to his com- 
fortable little bed, with sheets 
that smelt of lavender, and 
dreamed of Maggie, and awoke 
next morning quite decided that 
his whole future happiness was 
bound up in her, and that that 
very day should decide his fate. 
Fortune seemed inclined to favour 
him, for when he went down to 
the cosy little parlour he found 
the fair girl alone, busy laying 
the breakfast things, and she told 
him that her father had gone as. 
far as the under keeper’s, and 
taken Clara with him, but would 
be back in time for breakfast. 

‘I’m very glad of that,’ said 
Blake, ‘for I wanted to speak to- 
you alone.’ 

‘To me, sir? she asked, with a 
pretty blush and a look of con- 
siderable astonishment. 

‘Yes, to you, Maggie,’ and them 
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he went on to tell her, in a torrent 
of eloquent, heartfelt words, how 
through many yearsand in many 
lands he had longed and pined for 
the love of a woman like her, how 
he had felt when he first saw her 
yesterday that he instinctively 
loved her with all his heart, how 
he would devote his whole life to 
making her happy, how he would 
soon have enough to give her a 
home of moderate comfort, and, if 
encouraged by her love, would 
exert every energy to increase 
that comfort to affluence and 
luxury. All this and more, with 
a wonderful flow of eager, loving, 
caressing words, did Willie pour 
into the willing ear of the de- 
lighted Maggie. Looking upon 


him as a gentleman, and herself 
as below him in station, she had 
at first thonght that the love he 
spoke of meant her dishonour, but 
when he quickly undeceived her, 
and she felt that he really loved 


her—strange and sudden though 
it seemed—and wanted her to be 
his happy wife, then she put her 
plump little hand in his, and said, 
half laughing, haif crying, ‘ You 
must see what father says, Mr. 
Blake.” Of course, in another 
instant she was clasped to his 
arms, and Mr. Davies, opening 
the door at this interesting junc- 
ture, was horrified to find his 
guest kissing his daughter, and 
the latter making not the slightest 
resistance—but rather the reverse. 

‘What father said’ then was 
something pretty sharp, as might 
have been expected. 

‘Mr. Blake, I took you for a 
gentleman, and you’ve acted like 
a blackguard. Just come out 
here, and see if I can’t give you 
the d—dest thrashing ever you 
got in your life !’ 

‘No you won’t, father, said 
Maggie, blazing into unwonted 
wrath, and standing, with flash- 
ing eyes, between her angry father 


and her accepted lover. And the 
audacious Mr. Blake actually 
laughed—‘ Don’t strike me just 
yet, Mr. Davies,’ he said, coolly ; 
‘I’ve done nothing that we need 
quarrel about.’ 

‘What! cried the astounded 
keeper; ‘kissing my daughter 
before my very eyes! Come out 
before I kick you out!’ Willie 
hereupon burst out laughing again, 
and then told the old man all 
about it. Worthy Mr. Davies was 
greatly ‘ exercised in his mind,’ in 
fact he could not have been much 
more astonished if his noble em- 
ployer had suddenly told him he 
had come to the conviction that 
game preserving was wrong, and 
that he meant to throw open his 
coverts to John a’ Nokes, Tom a’ 
Stiles, and the rest of the mis- 
cellaneous canaille of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘ Why,’ said the poor 
bewildered head keeper, ‘I never 
héard the like of this! You never 
set eyes on her before yesterday, 
and now you talk about marrying 
her. And you a gentleman, too! 
Now, will you swear to me that 
you mean honestly? Willie 
immediately took the blushing 
girl’s hand in his, and proved 
himself quite equal to the occasion, 
saying, ‘Mr. Davies, I ask you to 
sanction my engagement to your 
daughter, and it will be a happy 
day for me when I can call her 
my wife.’ 

‘Well, this is the quickest bit 
of courting that ever I heard of. 
But what will Sam Waters say, 
my lass? 

Sam Waters was the under 
keeper, whom Mr. Davies looked 
upon with a patronizing favour, 
but his daughter with supreme 
disdain. 

‘Oh, father! You know I al- 
ways told you I never could care 
for him, and I told him only last 
week he must never expect such a 
thing.’ 
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The old man had by this time 
recovered his natural good-hu- 
mour. 

‘Well, I suppose people that 
are in love can live on air, like 
camelias’ (he meant chameleons, 
but his natural history lore did 
not extend beyond the fauna of 
England), ‘but I don’t see why I 
should go without my breakfast.’ 

Indeed the preparations for the 
morning meal had been totally 
interrupted, but Maggie now be- 
gan to bustle about to make up 
for lost’ time, and soon they sat 
down to a cosy breakfast. 

Willie explained that he would 
not have spoken so soon but for 
having to return to London in 
two days, and then he again 
astounded poor Mr. Davies by 
begging very hard to be allowed 
to take out a special license and 
marry Maggie immediately. But 
both father and daughter were, 
of course, firm in their refusal of 
so absurd a proposal. In vain 
Willie pleaded that he had his 
work to do and his way to make 
in the world, that he would not 
have another holiday for nearly a 
year, and could not possibly bear 
so long an interval without seeing 
Maggie. 

‘But you will see her, my lad. 
She is going up to London soon 
to stay for a month or two with 
an aunt who is married there. 
You may call upon her then as 
often as you like. Wait and see 
if you are of the same mind in six 
months’ time. If you are—which 
I very much doubt, mind you— 
why, then will be time enough to 
talk about the wedding.’ 

This was rather a damper for 
our ardent hero. He pleaded 
hard that the period of probation 
might be reduced to three months. 
He wanted to make sure of his 
new-found bliss, for he had a 
strange kind of inward feeling that 
this was his only chance of real 
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peace and happiness, and that, if 
too long deferred, it might escape 
from him like a shadow. But it 
was of no avail. 

So, after two days, the greater 
part of which he spent with 
Maggie, he went by the night 
mail from C—— to London, a 
happier man than when he had 
left the metropolis a fortnight 
before, for he felt that he had now 
got an object in life—something to 
work and hope for. So he worked 
as he had never worked before, 
and his companions were aston- 
ished at the change. No more 
evenings of even the most inno- 
cent dissipation, no more up- 
roarious bachelor supper parties 
and matutinal headaches; an 
occasional day’s fishing was all the 
recreation he allowed himself, 
spending most of his leisure hours 


- in study, keeping up the languages 


he had acquired abroad, learning 
new ones, and devoting time and 
attention to all subjects likely to 
aid his advancement in the com- 
mercial career he had chosen. Of 
course he was frequently cheered 
by nice little affectionate letters 
from Maggie, and he sent her 
many pages covered with the 
eloquent language of true attach- 
ment. There was a great differ- 
ence between their letters, how- 
ever. Willie told her everything 
he was doing, gave her, in fact, 
the smallest details of his personal 
daily life described in a vivid and 
amusing way; or sometimes gave 
the reins to his rich imagination, 
and told her of the pleasures they 
might enjoy together in the future 
—of country, and river, and sea, of 
spring green-woods, of fair foreign 
lands—of all that was bright and 
beautiful. Every one of his letters 
contained sentence after sentence, 
too, full of the expression of his 
ardent love for her, of his trust in 
her, and of the bright hope of his 
life. He would ask her many 
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little questions, too, begging her 
to tell him the very slightest and 
most trivial things about herself; 
how she dressed, where she went, 
how she felt, what she worked at, 
what she read, and a thousand 
other trifles—matters of perfect 
indifference to ordinary friends, 
but inestimably dear and inter- 
esting to a lover. But, though 
Maggie rather liked receiving long 
epistles of twelve pages, by turns 
eloquent or amusing, always loving 
and sympathetic, she never could 
arrive at replying to them as they 
deserved. She would begin and 
end her little missives with warm, 
affectionate words, truly, but then 
she would waste a good deal of 
her ink in commenting on Willie’s 
letter instead of replying to it. 
Now, he didn’t want his letters 
commented on and praised, he 
wanted to know all the little things 
about her. She did not seem, in 
fact, ever to put his letters before 
her in a business-like way, to 
answer every item that demanded 
attention, for, though she often 
referred to the things he said about 
himself, she generally managed to 
ignore all his little questions. 
This was slightly aggravating, but 
Willie was the best-tempered and 
most charitable of men, and also 
the least suspicious. It never 
occurred to him that these defects 
in her letter-writing indicated 
that she had not nearly as strong 
and deep a feeling for him as he 
had for her. So the man lived 
and toiled on in hope, and the 
date soon arrived which had been 
fixed for Maggie’s visit to town. 
She came, and then of course 
he worked somewhat less assidu- 
ously, for he had to devote all his 
leisure to the fair girl, showing 
her all the sights and amusements 
of town, which he knew so well, 
but which were all so new and 
wonderful to her, and which she 
could not have visited with a 
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better cicerone, for Willie’s infor- 
mation seemed to be universal, 
and his fund of high spirits, wit, 
and humour to be inexhaustible. 
Truly the two months she spent 
in London were a very happy 
time for both of them. 
* * * 

Two more months had passed 
away; Maggie had gone back to 
C—— full of happiness and in- 
creased affection. Willie’s salary 
had been raised to 250/., and he 
was looking forward with the most 
ardent longing to the period when 
the wedding-day might be fixed. 

For the more he had seen of her, 
the deeper and stronger had grown 
his wonderfully sudden and in- 
stinctive love. And she? Well, 
she really loved him a little, and 
was flattered by the admiration 
and devotion of a ‘ gentleman,’ so 
different in appearance, manners, 
and language from the rejected 
Sam Waters, the under keeper, 
and the rest of her rustic admirers. 
She was not capable of the deep, 
abiding, daily-increasing affection 
and tenderness which ought to 
have been inspired by such a 
nature as Willie’s. But still she 
might make him avery good little 
wife, and doubtless meant to do so. 

How was it, then, that about 
this time there seemed to be an 
unsatisfactory variableness in her 
letters ? 

Sometimes she would redouble 
her expressions of affection; in 
others she would be cold, and 
say nothing affectionate; while in 
some—which pained poor Willie 
more than he liked to confess to 
himself—she would repeat sadly 
that she was not worthy of him. 
And he kept putting the best con- 
struction on everything; writing 
her such cheering, tender, pleading 
epistles back as ought to have 
touched the coldest heart. 

But there was another influence 
at work, counteracting the health- 
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ful effects of true-hearted Willie’s 
simple eloquence. He was not the 
only man who had remarked the 
rustic beauty on that famous aay 
of Lord T ’s baitue. The bold 
glance of Lord H had chanced 
to fall upon her; he saw some- 


thing new and piquant about her, 


and marked her for his own. 

A handsome man of only thirty, 
with all the advantages of birth, 
wealth, good looks, and accom- 
plishments, Lord H ’s reputa- 
tion as a rové was almost European 
—and really I don’t think that ‘ So- 
ciety ’ liked him any the less for it; 
at any rate, if ‘Society’ did disap- 
prove of some of his lordship’s 
proceedings, it never showed it to 
him. His latest protegée—who had 
left the establishment of a fashion- 
able milliner for a detached villa 
in that quiet neighbourhood termed 
by a humorous writer, ‘the shady 
groves of the Evangelist ’—had, 
after spending a few thousands 
with him, gone to swell the lux- 
urious ranks of the Parisian demi- 
monde, under the protecting wing 
of a rich Russian. True the peer, 
thus abandoned, was not without 
some fair and frail consolers; but 
one was too old, another too 
stupid, another he had known so 
long that familiarity had, as usual, 
bred contempt; so Lord H 
was casting his roving eyes about 
him for some fresh excitement. 

Space would fail to give a de- 
tailed account of the manceuvres 
by which, commencing his attack 
immediately on the return of 
Maggie from her London visit, he 
and an old and faithful emissary, 
long tried in similar service, were 
gradually undermining her resolu- 
tion to be true to poor Blake. 
The girl was too conscious of her 
beauty—too vain and fond of dis- 
play, to resist long the subtle 
attack of sc accomplished a liber- 
tine. 

For to such a nature, not forti- 
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fied by strong principle, nor by a 
really deep and all-absorbing affec- 
tion, the dazzling promises of the 
aristocrat, filling her mind with 
dreams of infinite luxury—of gold 
and jewels, carriages and servants, 
sumptuous attire, foreign travel 
and constant excitement—soon 
caused the humble home and true 
affection offered her by Willie to 
lose its value and attractiveness. 

Did she ever think how hard it 
would be on the poor fellow who 
had given her his whole heart so 
freely and trustfully? No; for 
she was incapable of very deep 
feeling, or of real, earnest passion, 
and could not, therefore, appreciate 
it in others. But if Lord H 
had only known all, and had 
thoroughly understood how com- 
pletely this love of Willie’s was 
life and salvation to him—his very 
all, the only hope he had, and his 
only incentive to steadiness, work, 
and success—he might have hesi- 
tated. For the wealthy peer had 
had many mistresses before, and 
he would have no difficulty in 
finding many even more beautiful 
than Maggie. 

But he was very far from 
realising all this. For when 
his valet and confidant informed 
him that Maggie Davies was en- 
gaged to a man who, though not 
rich, was a thorough gentleman, 
the peer laughed and said to him- 
self,‘ Parbleu! I am glad to hear it. 
By carrying off my pretty Maggie 
I shall be doing the foolish fellow 
a real service—saving him from a 
mésalliance. Doing a charitable 
action, and gratifying myself at 
the same time—a delightful com- 
bination !’ 

So he threw himself with all the 
more ardour into the pursuit; and 
the end of it was that, just a fort- 
night before the time at which 
Willie Blake was hoping to claim 
his bride—looking forward to it 
with eagerness, yet feeling a cer- 
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tain aching at heart, and some 
vague forebodings of evil, from 
certain strange expressions in her 
less frequent letters-—one evening, 
when he had come home, tired 
yet happy, for he saw a prospect 
of being further advanced by his 
employers to a post of responsi- 
bility which would considerably 
increase his income, he found 
the following note lying on his 
table :— 


‘Dear WILLIE, 

‘I always knew I was not 
worthy of you, and often told you 
so. Try to forget me, and do not 
seek after me. I hope you will 
soon find some good girl who will 
make you happy. I am very wicked. 
I hope you will not grieve much 
for me. Thank you a thousand 
times for all the affection you 
bestowed on poor unworthy 

* Macarr.” 


Poor Willie staggered and put 
his hand to his heart, as if he had 


received a death-stab. In an in- 
stant he felt that all was dark 
with him, for the sunshine had 
gone out of his life; his dream of 
happiness was over; the satisfac- 
tion which his brightening worldly 
prospects had afforded him was 
utterly lost in the pain of this 
cruel blow. There are, doubtless, 
men who could be philosophical 
in such a case as this, and say, 
‘Well, this is a little bitter, but I 
know the sharpness of it will pass 
away in time. I will work; I will 
amuse myself; I will do all sorts 
of things to distract my mind.’ 
But there are certain other men, 
with warm hearts and deep, intense 
feelings, who at such a@ moment 
can realisenothing but utter misery 
and hopeless despair—the total 
cessation of all brightness—and 
who have it not in their power, 
either morally or physically, to do 
any work, to read or write, to be 
amused at anything, or to under- 


stand anything except the one all- 
pervading sense of dreary misery. 
My poor friend was one of these 
latter. In the bitterness of his 
grief he cried out aloud, ‘Oh! 
Maggie, Maggie! we might have 
been so happy!’ 

After a time he was able to 
think a little, and then he quickly 
guessed that she had been tempted 
by the dazzling baits of wealth 
and luxury held out by some noble 
seducer, and thought there might 
even yet be time to bring her back 
before she became irretrievably 
lost. 

Ay, but to find her? He had 
no clue. The letter bore no post- 
mark. It had been delivered by a 
man like a Commissionnaire, his 
landlady said, gazing wonderingly 
the while at his pallid face, wild- 
looking eyes, and trembling hands. 
His next impulse was to hurry 
down by the first train to C——. 
It happened to be an express ; but 
how slowly it seemed to move! 

But the train got down to the 
shores of the Bristol Channel at last, 
and soon he was hurrying along the 
pretty country road towards the 
keeper’s house, which he had last 
trod when he was going back to 
his work in London, full of hope 
and love. 

He found the old keeper in a 
stupor of grief, and poor little 
Clara ran, with tearful eyes, to kiss 
him. The abduction—or rather 
elopement, had been so scientifi- 
cally planned and carried out that 
the poor father had no clue to the 
direction of Maggie’s flight, though 
he had also received a few lines 
from her, begging him to forgive 
her, and not to seek for her. So 
the two men pondered over their 
grief, and looked at her empty 
chair. 

Then Blake, thinking of their 
first meeting at the great battue, 
suddenly remembered having seen 
Lord H there. He happened 
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to know something of his lord- 
ship’s reputation, and quickly and 
instinctively his suspicions fas- 
tened on the right man. The old 
keeper thought the same. Leave 
of absence being readily granted 
to him by the steward, the father 
and lover hurried back to town, 
to seek for traces of the move- 
ments of the man they both sus- 
pected. After spending much time 
and money in the search, they 
found that Lord H was ‘ off 
on his travels again,’ and was ac- 
companied by a young lady whose 
description answered to Maggie. 
But to what part of the world 
he had gone they totally failed to 
find out. 

Then came a letter to Mr. 
Davies enclosing money—a letter 
with a few brief lines that now 
indicated neither repentance nor 
regret. So he locked up the 
money, to be returned whenever 
there might be an opportunity, 
and went back to his work, a sad- 
hearted, broken old man. 

And he told Blake, when they 
parted, that he had but one 
daughter now; and gave the young 
man good advice, telling him to 
forget the lost girl; to work on, 
make for himself a good position, 
and seek some good girl among 
his own class to make him 
happy. 

Truly Blake might have done 
so. But this blow had utterly 
destroyed all his good resolutions. 

His thoughts were so utterly 
dark, wild, and despairing, that he 
had recourse to the worst means 
of escaping from them; soon, in- 
stead of his cheerful, health-giving 
wanderings with rod and gun, he 
began to spend his time in scenes of 
low dissipation, and became Wild 
Willie again; but much wilder, 
and with a far worse wildness, than 
before. He lost his situation; spent 
ail the little money he had saved ; 
and then, obliged to work to keep 


himself from starving, and being 
considered untrustworthy, was 
obliged to accept a very subordinate 
post, where he is still drudging on, 
a broken man, living without hope, 
without affection, almost without 
human sympathy. He has fallen 
—as many a bright nature has 
fallen before him—and is likely 
enough to end his days in utter 
misery and poverty, ruined by a 
woman’s folly. 

And the woman? We have seen 
her of late: she seems happy 
enough; she is the talk of the 
clubs ; she attracts much admira- 
tion in the Row and the Drive; 
her portrait may now be seen in 
many photographers’ and sta- 
tioners’ windows, and she is care- 
lessly squandering the money of 
even « wealthier man than Lord 
H——; who, by the way, was not 
much affected when she left him, 
and soon consoled himself, like a 
true, easy-going, philosophical man 
of the world as he is. 

Perhaps Maggie Davies, though 
she is known by a less plebeian 
name now, is really happy. For 
who shall say what constitutes 
happiness to a woman? To many 
of the sex, at any rate, it is luxury, 
fine raiment, jewels, display to 
dazzle all beholders: and to such 
natures an honest man’s heart is a 
frail plaything, to be broken and 
thrown aside. 

But Willie Blake is not dead 
yet; he is still young, and we 
would fain hope—though it seems 
almost hoping against hope—that 
he may yet throw off the dull 
misery of drink, retrieve his posi- 
tion in the world, and find a true 
woman, with a real heart, to con- 
sole him for all that was bitter in 
the past. 

Reader, if you have felt any 
sympathy and pity for our erring, 
wayward, foolish hero, as you 
perused this true tale of his trial, 
surely you hope so too ? 


‘ I ] 
of an 
whicl 
Dryd 


“ Wit! 
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THE QUEEN’S CADET. 


‘ T HAVE been forced to believe 

in the existence and influence 
of an unseen world, of something 
which is described in that line of 
Dryden’s, 


“ With silent steps I follow you all day.” 


‘I have felt the influence of 
the spiritual and invisible on the 
senses, though I know nothing of 
the complications, the deceptions 
and alleged perils forming a por- 
tion of that which is now termed 
spiritualism; and which affirms 
that the unseen world cannot be- 
come manifest, save in obedience 
to certain occult laws which regu- 
late the phenomena of Nature.’ 

What rigmarole was this ? 

Could the speaker—this man 
with the melancholy tone and 
saddened eye—actually be the 
same handsome Jack Arkley, my 
old college chum at Sandhurst, 
who was always rather sceptical 
even in religious matters, who 
was one of the merriest fellows 
there, who had been once nearly 
rusticated for breaking the lamps 
and dismounting the guns to spite 
the adjutant, but who, as a Queen’s 
cadet, had more marks of excel- 
lence than any of us; who was 
afterwards the beau-ideal of a fine 
young English officer—a prime 
bat and bowler, who pulled a 
good stroke oar, had such a firm 
seat in his saddle, and who was 
the best hand for organising a 
pic-nic, a ball, or a scratch com- 
pany for amateur theatricals; and 
who in the late expedition against 
the Looshais, had won the repu- 
tation of being a regular fire-eater 
—a fellow who would face the 
devil in his shirt-sleeves ! 

Could the champagne of ‘the 
Rag’ have affected him, thought 
I, as he continued earnestly and 
sadly, and while manipulating a 


cigar selected from the silver stand 
on the table: 

‘I have somewhere read that 
very few persons in this world 
have been unfortunate enough to 
have seen those things that are 
invisible to others.’ 

‘By Jove! Do you mean a— 
ghost ? 

‘ Not exactly the vulgar ghost 
of the nursery,’ said he, his pale 
face colouring slightly. 

‘But we have all met with 
those who knew some one else 
who had seen something weird, 
unearthly, unexplainable.’ 

‘ Precisely; but I shall speak 
from personal experience—so now 
for a little narrative of my own.’ 

We had dined that evening at 
the club, where D of the 
Greys had given a few fellows a 
dinner, in honour of being ga- 
zetted to his troop, and to ‘ wet’ 
the new commission; and though 
it seemed to me that, like the rest 
of us, Jack Arkley had done jus- 
tice to all the good things set 
before him, from the soup to the 
coffee and curacgoa, he had been, 
during dinner, remarkably triste 
or abstracted, and took but little 
interest in the subjects discussed 
by the guests, who were mostly 
all upon short leave from Alder- 
shot, and, the Spring drills being 
over, were thankful to exchange 
the white dust of the Long Valley, 
for the Row or Regent Street. 

We were alone now, and linger- 
ing over some iced branidy-pawnee 
(as we called it in India) in the 
cool bay-window of his room in 
Piccadilly, where it overlooked 
the pleasant Green Park, and 
where the clock of Westminster 
was shining above the trees, like 
a red harvest moon. SoI prepared 
to listen to him with more curi- 
osity than belief, while he related 
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the following singular story, which 
he would never have ventured to 
relate to the circle of heedless 
fellows whom we had just left. 

‘ My parents died when I was 
little more than an infant, leaving 
me to the care of two uncles, a 
maternal one, named Beverley, a 
man of considerable wealth, who 
in consequence of a quarrel with 
my father, whose marriage with 
his sister he resented, totally 
ignored my existence, .and was 
ever a kind of myth to me; the 
other a paternal one, a bachelor 
curate in North Wales, poor old 
Morgan Apreece Arkley, than 
whom there was no better or 
more kind-hearted man in all the 
principality. 

‘ His means were most limited ; 
but to share the little he possessed 
he made me freely and tenderly 
welcome, all the more so that to 
two appeals he had made to the 
generosity of my Uncle Beverley, 
no response was ever returned— 
a cutting coldness and rudeness, 
bitterly resented, by my hot-tem- 
pered but warm-hearted old Welsh 
kinsman. 

* A career was necessarily chosen 
for me. 

‘The death of my father on 
duty at Benares, enabled me to 
be borne on the strength of the 
Military College at Sandhurst as 
one of the twenty Queen’s cadets ; 
and to that seminary I repaired, a 
few months after you did, when 
in my sixteenth year, leaving with 
sincere sorrow, the lonely white- 
haired man who had been as a 
parent to me, and whose secluded 
parsonage by the margin of Llyn 
Ogwen, and under the shadow of 
Carneydd Davydd, had been the 
only home I could remember. 
There for years he had been my 
earnest and anxious tutor, mingling 
with the classics a store of quaint 
old Welsh legends and ancient 
songs, for he was an excellent and 
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enthusiastic harper, and had come 
of a long line of harpers. 

‘Prior to this change in my 
life, I encountered an adventure 
which has had considerable in- 
fluence in my after career. 

‘From childhood I had been 
familiar with the mountains that 
overhang Llyn Ogwen. I knew 
every track and rock and fissure 
of Carneydd Davydd, of “the 
Black Ladders” of Carneydd Lle- 
wellyn, and the brows of the 
greater giant of the three, cloud- 
capped Snowdon. For miles upon 
miles among them I had been 
wont to wander with my , 
and at times to aid the shepherds 
in tracking out lost sheep or 
goats, by places where we looked 
down upon the grey mist and 
vapour that floated below us, and 
where the mountain peaks seemed 
to start out of it like isles amid a 
sea. In the heart of such soli- 
tudes as these I found food for 
much reflective thought, and was 
wont to give full swing to my 
boyish fancies. 

‘ Under every variety of season 
and weather I was wont to wander 
among these mountains; some- 
times when their sides seemed to 
vibrate under the hot rays of a 
cloudless summer sun; at others 
when the glistening snow lay deep 
in the passes and valleys, or when 
height and hollow were alike 
shrouded in thick and impene- 
trable mist; but my favourite 
spot was ever Llyn Idwal, the 
wildest and most savage of all 
our Welsh lakes. It fills the 
crater of an ancient volcano, and 
is the traditional scene of the 
murder of Idwal, a prince of 
Wales, who was flung over its 
precipice—a place which for 
gloomy grandeur has no equal, 
as the bare rocks that start out 
of it, sheer as a wall, darken by 
their shadows its depth to the 
most intense blackness; and the 
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peasants aver that no fish can 
swim in it, and no bird fly over 
it and live. 

‘ Lying upon the mountain tops, 
amid the purple heather or the 
scented thyme-grass, I was wont 
to watch the distant waters of the 
Channel, stretching far away be- 
yond the Puffin Isle and Great 
Orme’s Head, ever changing in 
hue as the masses of cloud 
skimmed over them; and from 
thence I followed, with eager 
eyes, the white sails of the ships, 
4r the long smoky pennants of 
the steamers that were bound for 
—ah! where were they- bound 
for?—and so, far from the soli- 
tary parsonage of the good old 
man who loved me so well, I was 
ungrateful enough to follow to 
distant isles and shores these 
vanishing specks, in the spirit. 

‘I see that you are impatient 
to know what all this preamble 
has to do with Sandhurst and 
the melancholy which now op- 
presses me; but, nevertheless, I 
am fast coming to the matter—to 
“ that keystone of the soul, which 
must exist in every nature.” 

* One day I was up a wild part 
of the mountains, far above Llyn 
‘Ogwen, a long and narrow sheet 
of water which occupies the whole 
pass between Braich-ddu and the 
shoulder of Carneydd Davydd. 
My sole companion was my dog 
Cidwm—in English, “ Wolf,”— 
which lay beside me on the sunny 
grass, when from one of my day- 
dreams I was suddenly roused by 
voices, and found three persons 
close beside me. 

‘Mounted on 


sturdy Welsh 
ponies, two of these were a gen- 
‘tleman in the prime of life, and a 
very young lady, apparently his 


daughter, attended by David 

Lloyd, one of the guides for the 

district, who knew me well. He 

led the bridle of the girl’s pony 

with one hand, and grasped his 
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alpenstock with the other. This 
group paused near me, and some 
conversation ensued. Lloyd had 
evidently mistaken the path, and 
was loth to admit the fact, or to 
suggest that they should retrace 
their steps, and yet he knew 
enough of the mountains to be 
well aware that to advance would 
be to court danger. During the 
colloquy that ensued between him 
and his employer, a haughty and 
imperious-looking man, I was ear- 
nestly gazing in the half-averted 
face of the girl, who was watching 
an eagle in full flight. 

‘She was marvellously beau- 
tiful. Her features— save in 
profile—were perhaps far from 
correct, yet there was a divine 
delicacy, a charming purity of 
complexion, and brightness of ex- 
pression over them all; and her 
minute face seemed to nestle amid 
the masses of her fair rippling 
hait. She turned towards me, and 
her eyes met mine. They were 
dark violet blue, and shaded by 
brown lashes, so long that they 
imparted much of softness to their 
dove-like expression, and she 
smiled, for no doubt the little 
maid saw that there was some- 
thing of unequivocal admiration 
to be read in my ardent gaze; 
and so absorbed was I, that, for a 
few seconds, I was not aware that 
the guide was addressing me, and 
inquiring if I knew how far the 
path was traversable in this par- 
ticular direction. Ere I could 
reply, 

*“How should this mere lad 
know, if you don’t?’ asked the 
male tourist, haughtily and 
sharply. 

*“ Few here can know better, 
sir,” replied Lloyd. “I have seen 
him climb where the eagles alone 
can go.” 

* “Shall we proceed, then ?” he 
asked of me, sharply. 

‘“T think not, sir,” said I; “ Moel 

M 
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Hebog was covered with mist this 
morning, and a 

*“ But Moel Hebog is clear 
enough now,” said David Lloyd, 
with irritation—the mountain so 
named being deemed an unerring 
barometer, as regards the chances 
of mist upon its greater brethren 
—so I think we may proceed,” 
he added, touching his hat to his 
employer. “I don’t require, sir, 
to be taught my trade by a mere 
lad, a gentlemen thof you be, 
Master Arkley.” 

‘“ Arkley!” repeated the stran- 
ger, starting, and eyeing me 
keenly, and yet with a lowering 
expression of face. 

‘I warned them of the danger of 
farther progression, but the avari- 
cious guide derided me; and I 
heard his employer, as they passed 
on, asking him some questions, 
amid which—but it might be 
fancy—I thought my own name 
occurred. I gazed after them with 
interest, and with much of anxiety, 
for their path was perilous, and 
the sweet, soft beauty of the girl 
had impressed me deeply ; and, as 
she disappeared, with all her 
wealth of golden hair, the bright- 
ness seemed to have departed 
from the mountain side. 

‘ What was the magic this crea- 
ture, whom I had only seen for a 
few minutes, possessed for me? 
She was scarcely a woman, yet 
past childhood; and her features 
remained as distinctly impressed 
upon my memory as if they were 
before me still. Do not infer from 
this strange interest that “love 
at first sight,” as the novels. used 
to have it, was an ingredient 
of this emotion. No; it was 
something deeper—a subtle mag- 
netism—something that I know 
not how to define or to express; 
and, with a repining sigh, I 
thought of my lonely life, and 
longed to go forth on the career 
that awaited me beyond those 


green mountains that were 
bounded by the sea. 

‘ Had I ever seen that fair little 
face before, or dreamed of it, by 
night or by day, that already it 
seemed to haunt me so? 

‘The little group had not dis- 
appeared above five minutes, when 
a sound like a cry was borne past 
me on the mountain breeze. I 
started up, my heart beating 
wildly; and, with undefined ap- 
prehension, hastened in the direc- 
tion of the sound, while Wolf 
careered in front of me. There 
now came the sound of hoofs, 
and, with bridle trailing, saddle 
reversed, and nostrils distended, 
the pony on which I had so re- 
cently seen the young girl, came 
tearing over the crest of the hill, 
and galloped madly past me to- 
wards Llyn Idwal. 

‘ Quicker beat my heart, and my 
breath came thick and fast. 
Something dreadful had taken 
place! True to his instincts as 
ever was the faithful Gelert of 
the Welsh tradition, Wolf sped in 
haste to the edge of what I knew 
to be a frightful ravine. There the 
hoof-marks were fresh in the turf, 
the edge of which was broken; 
the grass, too, was crushed and 
torn, as if something had fallen 
over it. The dog now paused, 
lifted up his nose, and howled 
ominously. I peered over; and 
far down below, on a ledge of 
green turf, but perilously over- 
hanging a chasm in the mountain 
side, lay that which appeared at 
first to be a mere bundle of clothes, 
but which I knew to be the little 
maiden dead—doubtlessly dead— 
and a wail of sorrow escaped me. 

‘Her father and the guide had 
disappeared. 

‘ Partly sliding, partly descend- 
ing as if by a natural ladder, find- 
ing footing and grasp where many 
might have found neither, me- 
chanically, and as one in a dream, 
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I reached her in about ten 
minutes; and, as I had a naturally 
boyish dread of facing death, with 
joy I saw her move, and then took 
her in my arms tenderly and 
caressingly ; while she opened her 
eyes and sighed deeply. for the 
fall had stunned and shaken her 
severely. Otherwise she was, hap- 
pily, uninjured ; but I had reached 
her just in time, for, if left to her- 
self, she must have tottered and 
fallen into the terrible profundity 
below. 

*“ Papa! oh, where is my papa ? 
I was thrown suddenly from my 
pony—a bird scared it—and re- 
member no more ;” then a passion 
of tears and terror came over her, 
with the consciousness of the 
peril she had escaped and that 
which still menaced her, for to 
ascend was quite impracticable, 
and to descend seemed nearly 
equally so. Above us‘the moun- 
tain side seemed to rise like a wall 
of rock; on the other hand, at the 
bottom of the ravine, where the 
shadows of evening were dark and 
blue, though sunset still tipped 
Snowdon’s peaks with fire, and 
clouds of crimson and gold were 
floating above us, I could see a 
rivulet, a tributary of the Ogwen, 
glittering like a silver thread far 
down, perhaps a thousand feet 
below. 

*“ Courage,” said I, while for a 
time my heart died within me; 
“T shall soon conduct you to a 
place of safety.” 

‘“ But papa, he will die of fright. 
Where is my papa?” she exclaimed, 
piteously. 

* “ Gone round some other way,” 
I suggested. And subsequently 
this proved to be the case. Pla- 
cing an arm round her for aid, 
we now began to descend, but 
slowly, the face of- the hill, which 
was there so steep and shelved 
80 abruptly, that to lose one step 
might have precipitated us to the 
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bottom with a speed that would 
have insured destruction. From 
rock to rock, from bush to bush, and 
from cleft to cleft, I guided and 
often lifted her, sometimes with her 
eyes closed; and gazed the while 
with boyish rapture on the beauti- 
ful girl, as her head drooped upon 
my shoulder. She had lost her 
hat, and the unbound masses of 
her golden hair, blown by the 
wind, came in silken ripples across 
my face; and delight, mingled 
with alarm, bewildered me. 

‘ Till that hour no sorrow could 
have affected a spirit so pure as 
hers; and certainly love could not 
have agitated it—she was s0 
young. But when we drew 
nearer the base of the hill, and 
reached a place of perfect safety, 
the soft colour came back to her 
face, and the enchantment of her 
smile was as indescribable as the 
clear violet blue of her eye, which 
filled with wonder and terror as 
she gazed upward to the giddy 
verge from which she-had partly 
fallen; and then a little shudder 
came over her. 

‘ With a boy’s ready ardour, I 
was already beginning to dream 
of being beloved by her, when 
excited voices came on the wind ; 
and round an angle of the ravine 
into which we had descended 
came Lloyd, the guide, several 
peasants, and her father, who had 
partially witnessed our progress, 
and whose joy in finding her alive 
and well, when he might have 
found her dashed perhaps out of 
the very semblance of humanity, 
was too great for words. The poor 
man wept like a very woman, as 
he embraced her again and again, 
and muttered in broken accents 
his gratitude to me, and praise of 
my courage. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed to the guide, 

*“You said his name was— 
Arkley, I think ?” 

*“ Yes, sir,” replied Lloyd. 

u 2 
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*« John Beverley Arkley, nephew 
of the curate at the foot of the 
mountain yonder?” he added, 
turning to me. 

*“ The same, sir.” 

*“@Good heavens! I am your 
Uncle Beverley !” said he, colour- 
ing deeply, and taking my hand 
again in his. ‘The girl you have 
saved is your own cousin—my 
darling Eve. I owe you some re- 
paration for past neglect, so come 
with me to the parsonage at once.” 

‘ Here was a discovery that quite 
took away my breath. So this 
dazzling little Hebe was my cou- 
sin! How fondly I cherished and 
thought over this mysterious tie 
of blood—near almost as a sister, 
and yet no sister. It was very 
sweet to ponder over and to 
nurse the thoughts of affection, 
and all that yet might be. 

‘What a happy, happy night 
was that in the ancient parso- 
nage! The good old Curate for- 
gave Uncle Beverley all the short- 
comings in the years that were 
past, and seemed never to weary of 
caressing the wonderful hair and 
the tiny hands of Evelyn Beverley, 
for such was her name, though 
familiarly known as Eve. 

*“Tt is quite a romance, this,” 
said kind Uncle Arkley to his 
brother-in-law ; “the young folks 
will be falling in love !” 

Eve grew quite pale, and cast 
down her eyes; while I blushed 
furiously. 

‘“ Stuff!” said Uncle Beverley, 
somewhat sharply. “She has barely 
cut her primers and pinafores, and 
Jack has Sandhurst before him 
yet.” 

‘ He presented me with his gold 
repeater, and departed by the first 
convenient train, taking my newly- 
discovered relation with him. I 
had a warm invitation to visit 
them for a few weeks before en- 
tering at Sandhurst; and, to add 
to my joy and impatience, I found 


that Beverley Lodge was in Berk- 
shire, and within a mile of the 
College: and so, but for the pre- 
sence of the golden gift, and the 
memory of a kind and grateful 
kiss from a heautiful lip—a kiss 
that made every nerve thrill—I 
might have imagined that the 
whole adventure on the slopes of 
Carneydd Davydd was but a dream. 

‘ Naturally avaricious, cold, and 
hard in heart, Mr. Beverley had 
warmed to me for a time, but a 
time only; yet I revered and al- 
most loved him. He was the 
only brother of my dead mother, 
whom I had never known. She 
—this golden-haired girl—was of 
her blood, and had her name; so 
my whole soul clung to her with 
an amount of youthful ardour, 
such as I cannot portray to you— 
for I was always much of an en- 
thusiast—and I was again alone, to 
indulge in the old tenor of my 
ways amid the voiceless mountain 
solitudes. 

‘ Again and again in my lonely 
wanderings had my mind been full 
of vague longings and boyish as- 
pirations after glory, pleasure, and 


love: and now the memory of - 


Eve’s minute and perfect face— 
so pure and English in its beauty 
—by its reality filled up all that 
had been a blank before; and I 
was ever in fancied communion 
with her, while lying on the 
hill-slopes and looking to the sea 
that sparkled at the far horizon, 
into the black ravines through 
which the mountain brooks went 
foaming to the rocky shore, or 
where our deep Welsh U/yns were 
gleaming in the sunshine like 
gold and turquoise blue—amid the 
monotony of the silent woods; 
and so the time passed on, and 
the day came when I was to start 
for Beverley Lodge, and thence to 
Sandhurst; while love and am- 
bition rendered me selfishly ob- 
livious of poor old Uncle Morgan, 
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and the fervent wishes and bless- 
ings with which he followed my 
departing steps. 

‘A month’s visit to Beverley 
Lodge, amid the fertility of Berk- 
shire, many a ride and ramble in 
the Vale of the White Horse, many 
an hour spent by us together in 
the shady woods, the luxurious 
garden, in the beautiful conserva- 
tory, and in the deep leafy lanes 
where we wandered at will, con- 
firmed the love my cousin and I 
bore each other. A boy and a 
girl, it came easily about; while 
many were our regrets and much 
was our marvelling that we had 
not known each other earlier. 

‘No two men make a declaration 
of love, perhaps, in precisely the 
same way, though it all comes to 
the same thing in the end; but 
it might be interesting to know 
in what precise terms, and having 
so little choice, Father Adam de- 
clared his passion for Mother Eve, 
and in what fashion she responded. 

‘I know not now how my love 
for my little Eve was expressed ; 
but told it was, and I departed 
for college the happiest student 
there, every hour I could spare 
from study and drill being spent 
in or about Beverley Lodge. 

‘With an income of 407. per 
annum till gazetted I almost 
thought myself rich; and I had 
three years before me—it seemed 
an eternity of joy—to look for- 
ward to. At Sandhurst I was, as 
you know, entered as a Queen’s 
cadet free, and a candidate for 
the infantry. I had thus to 
master algebra, the three first 
books of Euclid, French, Ger- 
man, and “ Higher Fortification ;” 
but in the pages of Straith, amid 
the ravelins of Vauban and the 
casemates of Coehorn, I seemed 
to see only the name and the 
tender eyes of Eve.: The daily 
drills, in which I was at first an 
enthusiast, became dull and pro- 
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saic, and hourly I made terrible 
mistakes, for Eve’s voice was ever 
in my ear, and her delicate beauty 
haunted me; for wondrously deli- 
cate it became, as consumption— 
which she fatally inherited from 
her mother—shed over it a me- 
dium that was alike soft and 
alluring. 

‘Since then I have met girls of 
all kinds everywhere. Though 
only a sub, I have been dressed 
for, played for, sung for; but 
never have I had the delight of 
those remembered days that were 
passed with Eve Beverley in our 
dream of cousinly love; however, 
a rude waking was at hand! 

‘When she was eighteen, and I 
a year older, she told me one day 
that her father had been insisting 
upon her marrying an old friend 
of his, a retired Sudder judge, 
who had proposed in form; but 
she had laughed at the idea. 

*‘“-Absurd! It is so funny of 
papa to have a husband ready cut 
and dry for me; is it not, Jack?” 
said she. 

‘I did not think so; but my 
heart beat painfully as I leaned 
caressingly: over her, and played 
with her beautiful hair. 

* “J don’t thank him for select- 
ing a husband for me, Jack, dear,” 
she continued, pouting; “ do you?” 

* “ Certainly not, Eve.” 

*« But I must prepare my mind 
for the awful event,” said she, 
looking up at me with a bright, 
waggish smile. 

* The time was fast approaching, 
however, when neither of us could 
see anything “funny ” in the pros- 
pect; for “ the awful event” became 
alarmingly palpable, when one day 
she met me with tears, and threw 
herself on my breast, saying : 

“* Save me, dearest Jack—save 
me!” 

‘“ From whom?” 

‘“ Papa and his odious old 
Sudder judge, Jack, love. You 
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know that I must marry you, and 
you only!” 

*‘“ The devil he does!” said a 
voice, sharply; and there, grim as 
Ajax, stood Uncle Beverley, with 
hands clenched and brows knit. 
“ My sister married his father, a 
beggar, with only his pay; and 
now, minx, you dare to love their 
son, by heavens, with no pay at 
all! Leave this house, sir— be- 
gone instantly!” he added, furi- 
ously, to me. “I would rather 
that she had broken her neck on 
the mountains than treated me 
to a scene like this.” 

‘The gates of Beverley Lodge 
closed behind me, and our dream 
was over. 

‘Half my life seemed to have 
left me. After three years of such 


delightful intercourse I could not 
adopt the conviction that I should 
never see her again; and in a 
very unenviable state of mind I 
entered the college, where you 


may remember meeting me under 
the Doric portico, and saying: 

‘“ What's up, Jack? But let me 
congratulate you.” 

*“ On what ?” “I asked, sulkily. 

*“ Your appointment to the 
Buffs. The ‘Gazette’ has just come 
from town. They are stationed at 
Jubbulpore.” 

‘ And so it proved that the very 
day I lost her saw me in the 
service, with India, and a far and 
final separation before us. Neces- 
sity compelled us to prepare for 
an almost instant departure; short 
leave was given me by the adju- 
tant-general; and I had to join 
the Candahar transport, going 
with drafts from Chatham for the 
East, on a certain day. 

‘Rumours reached me of Eve 
being seriously ill. She was se- 
cluded from me, arid there was 
every chance that I should see 
her no more. A letter came from 
her imploring me to meet her for 
the last time at a spot known to 
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us both—a green lane that led 
to a churchyard stile—the scene 
of many a tender tryst and bliss- 
ful hour, as it was a place where 
overhanging trees, with the golden 
apple, the purple damson, and 
the plum, formed a very bower, 
and where few or none ever came, 
save on Sunday; and there we 
met for the last time! 

* There once again her head lay 
on my shoulder, my circling arm 
was round her, and her hot, tre- 
mulous hand was clasped in mine. 
I was shocked by the change I 
perceived in her. Painful was her 
pallor to look upon; there were 
circles dark as her lashes under 
her sad, melancholy eyes; her nos- 
trils and lips were unnaturally 
pink; she had a short, dry cough; 
and blood appeared more than 
once upon her handkerchief. 

‘ Consumption on one hand, and 
parental tyranny on the other, 
were fast doing their fatal work. 

‘ Her father was pitiless and in- 
exorable—wonderfully, infamously 
so, as he was so rich that mere 
money was no object, and as she 
was his only child, and one so ten- 
der, and so fragile. His studied 
system of deliberate “ worry ” had 
wrung a consent from her; she was 
to marry the old judge; and in 
more ways than one I felt that 
too surely I was losing her for 
ever. She could not go out with 
me. I felt desperate, ard in si- 
lence folded her again and again 
to my breast. At last the ting- 
tong of the old church clock 
announced the hour when we 
must part, never to meet again, 
and the fatal sound struck us like 
a shock of electricity. 

‘“ Jack, my dearest—my dear- 
est,” she whispered wildly; “I don’t 
think I shall live very long now. 
I may—nay, I must, die very 
soon; but the spirit is imperish- 
able, and I shall always be 
with you, wherever you may be, 
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wherever you may go, hovering 
near you, I hope, like a guardian 
angel !” 

‘ Her words struck me as strange 
and wild; I did not attach much 
importance to them then, but they 
have had a strange and terrible 
significance since. 

*“ Would you wélcome me?” she 
asked, with a mournful smile. 

‘ “ Dead or living shall I welcome 
you!” I replied, with mournful 
ardour. 

‘ “ Then kiss me once again, dear 
Jack; and now we part—in this 
world, at least !” 

‘ Another wild, passionate em- 
brace, and all was over. Ina 
minute later I was galloping far 
from the villa to reach the rail- 
way. I saw her beloved face no 
more; but voice and face, eye and 
kiss, were all with me still. 
Would a time ever come when I 
might forget them ? 

‘Adverse winds detained us 
long in the Channel, but we cleared 
it at last; and the last “ Times” 
that came on board announced the 
marriage of this unhappy girl. 

‘Six months subsequent found 
me in cantonments at Neemuch, 
with a small detachment of ours, 
and in hourly expectation of the 
mutiny which had broken out at 
Meerut and Delhi, with such hor- 
rors, being imitated there, though 
we had sworn the Sepoys to be 
“true to their salt,” the Maho- 
metans on the Koran, the Hin- 
doos on the waters of the Ganges, 
and the other darkies on what- 
ever was most sacred to them; and 
if they revolted, all Europeans were 
to seek instant shelter in the fort. 

‘It was the night of the 3rd 
June—one of the loveliest I 
ever saw in India—the moonlight 
was radiant as mid-day, and not 
a cloud was visible throughout 
the blue expanse, of heaven. I 
was lying in my bungalow, with 
sword and revolver beside me, 
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as we could not count upon the 
events of an hour, for all Hin- 
dostan seemed to be going to chaos 
in blood and outrage. 

‘The cantonment ghurries had 
clanged midnight; my eyes were 
closing heavily; and when just 
about to sleep I thought that my 
name was uttered by some one 
near me, very softly, very ten- 
derly, and with an accent that 
thrilled my heart’s core. Start- 
ing, I looked up, and there—oh, 
my God!—there, in the slanting 
light of the moon, like a glorified 
spirit, with a brightness all about 
her, was the figure of Eve Bever- 
ley, bending over me, with all her 
golden hair unbound, and a gar- 
ment like a shroud or robe about 
her. 

‘ Entranced, enchained by love 
as much as by mortal terror, I 
could not move or speak, while 
nearer she bent to kiss my brow; 
but I felt not the pressure of her 
lips, though reading iin her starry, 
violet eyes a divine intensity of 
expression—a mournful, unspeak- 
able tenderness, when, pointing 
in the direction of the fort, she 
disappeared. 

‘“Tt is a dread—a dreadful 
dream!” said I, starting to my 
feet, preternaturally awake, to 
hear the sound of artillery, the 
rattle of musketry, the yells of 
“ Deen ! deen!” and the shrieks of 
those who were perishing ; for the 
mutineers had risen, and the Ist 
Cavalry, the 72nd N. L, and 
Walker’s artillery, had commenced 
the work of massacre. I rushed 
forth, and at the moment I left 
my bungalow on one side it was 
set in flames and fired through 
from the other. I fled to the 
fort, which, thanks to my dream 
—for such I supposed it to be— 
I reached in safety, while many 
perished, for all the station was 
sheeted now with flame. 

‘ Once again I had that dream, so 
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wild and strange, when a deadly 
peril threatened me. I was hiding 
in the jungle, alone and in great 
misery, near Jehaz-ghur, a fugi- 
tive. The time was noon, and I 
had dropped asleep under the 
deep, cool shadow of a thicket, 
when that weird vision of Eve 
came before me, soft and sad, ten- 
der and intense, with her loving 
eyes and flowing hair, as, with 
hands outstretched, she beckoned 
me to follow her. <A cry escaped 
me, and I awoke. 

* “ Was my Eve indeed dead ?” I 
asked of myself; “and was it her 
intellectual spirit, her pure es- 
sence, that imperishable some- 
thing engendered in us all from 
a higher source, that followed me 
as a guardian angel?” I remem- 
bered her parting words. The 
idea suggested was sadly sweet 
and terrible; and so, as a sense 
of her perpetual presence as a 
spirit-wife hovered at all times 
about me, controlling all my ac- 
tions, rendered me unfit for so- 
ciety, till at Calcutta, a crisis was 
put to all this. 

‘With some of the 72nd, and 
other Europeans who had escaped 
from Neemuch, or had “ distin- 
guished themselves,” as the “ Hur- 
karu” had it, I once went to be 
photographed at the famous stu- 
dio near the corner of the 
Strand. I sat, in succession, 
alone and in a group, after being 
posed in the usual fashion, with 
an iron hoop at the nape of my 
neck. On examining the first 
negative, an expression of per- 
plexity and astonishment came 
over the face of the artist. 

‘ “ Strange, sir,” said he ; “ most 
unaccountable !” 

** What is strange; what is 
unaccountable ?” asked several. 


* « Another figure that is not im 
the room appears at Captain Ark- 
ley’s back—a woman, by Jove!” 
he replied, placing the glass over 
a piece of black velvet ; and there 
—there—oh, there could be no 
doubt of it—was faintly indicated 
the outline of one whose face and 
form had been but too vividly 
impressed on my heart and brain, 
bending sorrowfully over me, with 
hey soft, bright eyes and wealth. 
of long bright hair. 

‘ From my hand the glass fell on 
the floor, and was shivered to 
atoms. A similar figure, hover- 
ing near me, was visible among 
the pictured group of officers, but 
faded out. I refused to sit again, 
and quitted the studio in utter 
confusion, and with nerves dread- 
fully shaken, though my comrades 
averred that a trick had beem 
played upon me. If so, how was 
the figure that of my dream—that 
of my lost love—who, a letter 
soon after informed me, had burst 
a blood-vessel, and expired on 
the night of the 3rd June, with 
my name on her lips?’ 


Such was the story of Jack 
Arkley. Whether it was false 
or true, in this age of spiritualism 
and many other isms of mediums: 
with the world unseen, and in 
which Enemoser has ventilated 
his theory of polarity, I pretend 
not to say, and leave others to 
determine. He became a moody 
monomaniac. I rejoined my regi- 
ment, and from that time never 
saw my old chum again. The 
last that I heard of him was, 
that he had quitted the service, 
and died a Passionist Father, in 
one of the many new monastic 
institutions that exist in the great 
metropolis. 
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NO INTENTIONS. 


By Frorence Marryat, Auruor or ‘ Love’s Conrticr,’ ‘ VERONIQUE,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER II, 
HIS abrupt and mysterious 


_ termination to a love-dream 
which he had once believed to be 
the keystone of his life has a 
great effect upon the bodily and 
mental health of Eric Keir. He 
becomes morose, absorbed, and me- 
lancholy; relinquishes the pur- 
suits of which he had been most 
fond, and avoids the society of 
his friends. His altered beha- 
viour excites much college talk, 
and all his former companions, 
save one, are full of conjecture as 
to the cause of it. That one is 
Saville Moxon, who alone believes 
he knows the reason of the change. 
He thinks that Eric Keir (not- 
withstanding his protestations to 
the contrary) has really been 
smitten, or at least on the high 
road to being smitten, by the 
charms of one or other of the 
pretty daughters of the Vicar of 
Fretterley; has given up the 
pursuit at the expostulation of his 
friend, and is suffering, by a very 
natural reaction, for his voluntary 
sacrifice. Saville Moxon knows 
as much about it as any of the 
others. 

After a month of silence and 
suspense, during which, strange 
to say, Eric Keir, in all his misery, 
finds a sense of relief at not being 
obliged to pay those secret visits 
to Fretterley, old Margaret is 
dismissed, the cottage given up, 
and its contents scattered by the 
hammer, but the memory of the 
days he has spent there does not 
pass so easily from the young 
man’s mind. Rather it takes 
root and poisons his existence, 
like an unextracted barb, so that 
he looks fite years older in as 


many months, and loses all the 
effervescence and hilarity of youth. 

His brother and his friends 
persuade him, after all, to join 
their walking tour in Brittany, 
and when it is accomplished, 
Lord Muiraven and the Moxons 
return to England by themselves, 
having left Eric on the Continent. 

‘The boy has grown too fast 
and studied too hard,’ says Lord 
Norham, in answer to the in- 
quiries of anxious relatives; ‘ and 
a little relaxation will do him all 
the good in the world. I expect 
great things of Eric—great things 
—but I cannot permit his health 
to be sacrificed to my ambition.” 
In ‘consequence of which, the 
Honourable Eric Hamilton Keir 
is lost to his mother country for 
two eventful years. Could he but 
have guessed how eventful! 


At the expiration of that period 
we meet him again at a private 
ball in London. 

It is the height of the season ;, 
the weather is warm, the room 
crowded, and every one not occu- 
pied in dancing attempts to find 
a refuge on the landing, or the 
stairs. 

At the sides of the open door 
lean two young men, gazing into 
the ball-room, and passing their 
remarks on those they see there. 

‘Who is the girl that Keir’s 
dancing with ?” 

‘ Keir! Where is he? 

‘Coming down the left-hand 
side; the girl in black and gold.’ 

‘ Why, Miss St. John, of course!” 

‘ And why of course? Who may 
Miss St. John be? 
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‘My dear Orme, if you’re so 
lamentably ignorant, pray speak 
a little lower. Not to know Miss 
St. John argues yourself un- 
known.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, she’s uncom- 
monly handsome. I should -have 
no objection to number her 
amongst my acquaintances.’ 

‘I should think not; she’s the 
belle of the season, and only 
daughter of old St. John the 
banker, deceased.’ 

‘ Got any money ?’ 

* Lots, I believe—any way, her 
face is a fortune in itself. It ought 
to command a coronet, as faces go 
nowadays.’ 

‘ And Keir, I suppose, is first 
in the field? Well! I am of a 
and 


self-sacrificing disposition, 
wish him good luck.’ 

‘ He would not thank you for 
it: he is sublimely indifferent to 
everything of the sort.’ 

‘It does not look like it: I 
have seen them dancing together 


several times this evening.’ 

‘ Ah! that they always do; and 
I believe he is a constant visitor 
at the house. But if the St. John 
cherishes any fond hopes in con- 
sequence, I should advise her to 
relinquish them. Keir is not a 
marrying man.’ 

‘ It’s early in the day to arrive 
at that conclusion.’ 

‘ My dear fellow! he makes no 
secret of his opinions—nor of his 
flirtations, for the matter of that. 
If he has one affair on hand, he 
has a dozen, and should Miss 
St. John discard him to-morrow 
morning, he would replace her in 
the afternoon.’ 

‘ You are not giving your friend 
a very enviable character,’ remarks 
Mr. Orme, who is a young man of 
a moral and sententious turn of 
mind, and takes everything au 
grand serieux. 

‘ Can’t possibly give him what 
he hasn’t got,’ replies the other, 
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laughing; ‘and he would be the 
first to tell you so. Keir’s an 
excellent fellow with men, and a 
general favourite; but he is cer- 
tainly heartless where women are 
concerned, or callous. I hardly 
know which to call it. He has 
been terribly spoilt, you see, both 
at home and abroad; he will 
view life and its responsibilities 
with clearer eyes ten years hence.’ 

There is a general crush round 
the doorway, and the conversation 
of the young men has been over- 
heard by many, but to one lis- 
tener only has it proved of en- 
grossing interest. That one is 
Mrs. St. John, the widowed mo- 
ther of the girl so freely spoken 
of. 

Wedged in upon the landing, 
and forced to listen to the discus- 
sion against her will, she has 
drunk in with burning cheeks 
the truths so likely to affect her 
daughter's happiness; and, as 
soon as she finds it practicable, 
she creeps to a corner of the ball- 
room whence she can watch the 
conduct of Irene and Mr. Keir, and 
feverishly determine what course 
of action she is bound, in her ca- 
pacity of guardian, to pursue 
respecting them. 

Meanwhile the galop has ended, 
and Eric Keir leads his partner 
into an adjoining conservatory, 
which has been kept dim and cool 
and provided with couches for 
the rest and refreshment of the 
dancers. 

There, whilst Irene St. John, 
flushed and excited, throws her- 
self upon a sofa, he leans against 
the back of a chair opposite and 
steadfastly regards her. 

‘ I am afraid I have quite tired 
you, Miss St. John; that last 
galop was a very long one.’ 

Eric Keir is greatly altered since 
the days when he paid those 
secret visits to Fretterley. Travel 
and time, and something more 
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powerful than either, have traced 
lines across his forehead and made 
his face sharper than it should 
be at four-and-twenty. But he 
is very handsome—handsome with 
the hereditary beauty of the fa- 
mily; the large sleepy, violet eyes 
and dark hair, and well-cut, 
noble features which the Norhams 
have possessed for centuries—of 
which the present Lord Norham 
is so proud; and the more so be- 
cause they seem, in this instance, 
to have skipped over the heir 
to bestow themselves upon his 
younger brother. 

And this handsome head is not 
set, as is too often the case, on an 
indifferent figure, but is carried 
upright and statelily, as such a 
noble head should be. At least, 
so thinks Irene St. John, if no 
other. 

‘Iam not so tired of dancing, 
as of attempting to dance,’ she 
says, in answer to his remark. 
“How cool and refreshing this 
little nook seems, after the crush 
and heat of the ball-room. Rest 
and quiet are worth all the glare 
and tumult of society, if one could 
but believe it.’ 

‘ That is just what I was going 
to observe: you have taken the 
sentence out of my mouth,’ says 
Eric Keir. ‘ The pleasure of a few 
words exchanged with you alone, 
outweighs all the attractions of 
an evening’s dancing.’ 

‘I did not expect to hear you 
say so,’ murmurs Miss St. John, 
with downcast eyes. 

‘Why not? Is the sentiment 
too high to come from a world- 
ling’s lips?” 

‘It is most likely to proceed 
from the lips of those who have 
encountered something to disgust 
them with the world. I hoped 
that your life had been all bright- 
ness, Mr. Keir.’ 

‘ It is too good of you even to 
have hoped. But why should I 
de exempt from that of which, by 
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your own argument, you must 
have had experience ?” 

* Ah! womien are more liable to 
suffering, or they feel it more 
acutely—don’t you think so? My 
poor father! it seems so short a 
time since he was here. Did I 
follow my own inclinations, I 
should not be mixing in the world, 
even now; and I often wish I had 
been firmer in standing out against 
the wishes of others.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ is the low- 
voiced rejoinder; ‘ had you refused 
to enter society, we might not 
have met! and I was just begin- 
ning to be presumptuous enough 
to hope that our friendship pos- 
sessed some interest for you.’ 

‘And so it does, Mr. Keir; 
pray don’t think otherwise,’ with 
a hot, bright blush; ‘a few words 
of common sense are the only 
things which make such a scene 
tolerable to me.’ 

“* Or to myself,’ he answers, as 
he takes a seat beside her; ‘ the 
quickness with which we think 
and feel together, Miss St. John ; 
the sympathy, in fact, which ap- 
pears to animate us, is a source of 
unceasing gratification to me.’ 

She does not answer him; but 
the strains of the ‘ Blue Danube’ 
waltz come floating in from the 
adjacent ball-room, and mingle 
with his words. 

‘ I suppose the world considers 
me a happy man,’ he continues, 
presently. ‘I daresay that even 
my own people think the same, 
and will continue to do so to the 
end—what then? it makes no 
difference to me.’ 

How quickly a woman’s sympa- 
thy catches light when it is ap- 
pealed to on behalf of a man’s 
suffering. She seems to think it 
so much harder that the rougher 
sex should encounter trouble than 
her patient self! Irene’s eyes are 
full of tender, silent questioning. 

* And you are not, then, happy ?’ 
they inquire. 
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*Can you ask the question?’ 
his reply. 

‘You must have guessed my 
secret,’ his tongue says; ‘you are 
not an ordinary woman ; you look 
below the surface.’ 

‘I confess that I have some- 
times thought——’ 

* Of course you have,’ he inter- 
rupts her, eagerly. ‘I have had 
trouble enough, God knows, and 
it will end only with my life.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Keir! you are too 
young to say that.’ 

‘I am too old to think other- 
wise,’ he rejoins, moodily; ‘ your 
trouble was not of your own seek- 
ing, Miss St. John—mine is; that 
makes all the difference.’ 

‘It make it harder to forget, 
perhaps,’ she answers, ‘ but not 
impossible. And you have so 
much to make life pleasant to 
you—so many friends——’ 

‘Friends! what do I care for 
them, excepting one. Oh, Miss 


St. John! if you will not think me 
too bold in saying so, it is only 
since I met you that I have felt 


as if I really hada friend. ‘The 
few months we have known each 
other seem like years in retro- 
spection, though they have flown 
like days in making your ac- 
quaintance.’ 

* We have seen so much of one 
another in the time,’ she mur- 
murs, softly. 

‘Yes! and learnt more. Some- 
times I can scarcely believe but 
that I have known you all my 
life. To feel you really were my 
friend would be to experience the 
greatest pleasure that this world 
still holds for me.’ 

‘ Why should you not feel so?’ 

The sweet strains of the ‘ Blue 
Danube’ are being repeated again 
and again, but above the loudest 
of them she hears the fluttering 
of her own heart as she puts the 
question. 

‘May I? laying his hand upon 
the one which lies upon her 
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lap: ‘is it possible that you can 
take sufficient interest in such an 
insignificant person as myself as 
to promise to befriend him? Do 
know all that is implicated in 
that promise—the long account 
of follies and short-comings you 
will have to listen to, the many 
occasions on which you will be 
asked for counsel or advice, the 
numerous times that you will feel 
utterly tired of or impatient with 
me? 

*I am not afraid of that, Mr. 
Keir.’ 

‘Why do you call me, Mr. 
Keir? Can we be real friends 
while we address each other so 
formally ? Surely you are above 
all such prudery, or I am much 
mistaken in your character.’ 

‘I am not a prude, or I think 
so; yet the name by which I call 
you can make no difference in my 
friendship.’ 

*But cannot you guess that I 
am longing to have the right tc 
speak to you familiarly? Jrene— 
it fits you perfectly. I never 
knew an Irene in my life before, 
yet I could not fancy you by any 
other name, for I learned to love 
its sound long before I had the 
hardihood to hope that its pos- 
sessor would admit me to her 
intimacy. I shall be very jealous 
of our friendship, Irene.’ 

‘But why should you be jea- 
lous? she demands, in a low 
voice. Her speaking eyos are 
cast upon the ground. He can 
only see the long dark lashes that 
lie upon her cheeks, and the 
golden glory of her head, whilst 
the sweet soft notes of the music 
still steal in to fill up the broken 
pauses of the conversation. 

‘Because it is a sacred bond 
between us which no third person 
must intrude upon; and if it is 
a secret, so much the better; it 
will be so sweet to feel that we 
have anything in common. But 
if you admit another to your 
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friendship, Irene—if I hear any 
man daring to call you by your 
Christian name; if I see that you 
have other confidants whom you 
trust as much or more than my- 
self, I—I—’ waxing fierce over 
the supposition—‘I don’t know 
what I should do!’ 

His violence amuses her. 

‘You need not be afraid—in- 
deed, you need not; no one of my 
acquaintance would presume to 
act in the manner you describe.’ 

‘Then I am the first, Irene ?’ 

* Quite the first.’ 

‘So much the happier for me! 
But I wonder—I wonder 4 

‘ What ? 

‘Whether you can be content 
with such a friendship as I offer 
you; whether it will be sufficient 
for your happiness.’ 

‘How exigeante you must con- 
sider me!’ 

‘Not so; it is I that deserve 
the name. Yet if—if, when we 
have grown necessary to each other 
—or, rather, when you have grown 
necessary to me—you should see 
some one whom you prefer—some 
one more attractive—more desir- 
able than myself, and desert me 
in consequence, marry him, in 
fact, what shall I do?’ 

She is about indignantly to 
disclaim the possibility of such a 
thing, when she is interrupted by 
the entrance of her mother. 

‘Irene! what are you thinking 
of? Captain Clevedon has been 
looking for you the last half-hour. 
You know you were engaged to 
him for this waltz.’ 

The voice of Mrs. St. John, usually 
so sweet and low, especially when 
she is speaking to her daughter, 
has become too highly pitched in 
her anxiety, and sounds discor- 
dant. As she hears it, Irene, 
blushing all over, rises quickly 
from her seat. 

‘Have I been here long, mo- 
ther? I have been talking, and 
did not think of it.’ 
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*Then you should think of it,’ 
retorts Mrs. St. John; ‘or Mr. 
Keir ’—with a dart of indignation 
in his direction—‘ should think of 
it for you. It is not customary 
with you to offend your partners, 
Irene.’ 

‘Is Captain Clevedon offended ? 
Iam sosorry. Take me to him, 
mother, and I will make the 
amende honorable.’ 

*I don’t think you will have the 
opportunity. I believe he has 
gone home, where, indeed, it is 
high time we went also. Come, 
Irene!’ 

‘Iam ready, mother! Mr. Keir 
offers you his arm. No!’—as Eric 
Keir extends the other for her 
benefit —‘ take care of mamma, 
and I will follow; thank you!’ 

So they pass through the ball- 
room and descend the staircase, 
Mrs. St. John in dignified silence, 
and the young people with some 
aniount of trepidation. Yet, as 
he puts Irene into the carriage, 
Eric Keir summons up sufficient 
courage to say— 

‘Shall I find you at home to- 
morrow afternoon, Miss St. John ?’ 

She is about to answer timidly 
that she is not sure, when she is 
again interrupted by her mother. 

‘Yes, we shall be at home, and 
glad to see you, Mr. Keir;’ at 
which unexpected rejoinder, Mr. 
Keir expresses his grateful thanks, 
and Irene, clasping Mrs. St. John’s 
hand between both her own, lies 
back upon the cushions, and in- 
dulges in a rose-coloured dream 
of coming happiness. 


At an early hour on the follow- 
ing afternoon, Eric Keir’s horse 
stands at the door of Mrs. St. 
John’s house in Brook Street. 
He enters hurriedly, with a bright 
look of expectation on his coun- 
tenance, and without ceremony, 
turns into a sitting-room on the 
ground floor. 
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The servant who admitted him 
had scarcely time to close the hall 
door again, before the visitor has 
vanished from his view, and left 
him standing there, with the mes- 
sage that was evidently fluttering 
on his lips, still undelivered. But 
it is Irene’s sitting-room, and 
Eric Keir is not disappointed in 
his hope of finding her in it—and 
alone. 

‘What will you say to me for 
so abrupt an entrance? he ex- 
claims, as she rises to welcome 
him. ‘Does it come within the 
privileges of a friend to introduce 
himself, or must I wait, like any 
other man, until your flunkey 
formally announces me? O, Irene! 
I have scarcely slept a wink all 
night.’ * 

‘ What a lamentable confession !’ 
she answers, gaily. ‘If this is the 


effects of too much dancing, I 
must begin to assert my prero- 
gative as chief counsellor, and 


order you to be more discreet in 
future.’ 

‘Of too much dancing!’ indig- 
nantly; ‘you know, without my 
telling you, if my restlessness was 
due to that. O, Irene! I feel so 
happy ! 

‘And last night you felt so 
miserable.’ 

A cloud passes over the bright- 
ness of his face. 

‘I did. Ifelt wretched in look- 
ing back upon my past life: the 
remembrance of the trouble it has 
caused me, and the follies to which 
it has been witness, unnerves me. 
And my happiness to-day (if it 
can be called such), my light- 
heartedness rather, proceeds only 
from the knowledge that you 
promised to help me to forget it.’ 

She has re-seated herself by 
this time, and he takes a chair 
beside her. 

‘ As far as it lies in my power,’ 
she answers; ‘ but is it always ne- 
cessary to forget in order to be 


happy ? 
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‘In my case it is so: there is 
nothing left for me but forgetful- 
ness—and your affection.’ 

‘Was it a very great trouble, 
then ? she says, softly. 

‘So great, that it has destroyed 
all the pleasure of my youth, 
and threatens to do the same by 
the comfort of my age.’ 

‘ And a woman was the cause of 
it, I suppose.’ 

‘Is not a woman at the bottom 
of all our troubles? Women are 
the ulterior causes of all pain and 
pleasure in this world—at least, 
for us, You have not lived nine- 
teen years in it without discover- 
ing that, Irene?” 

‘No! 

‘ And so I look to a woman to 
cure me of the wound that a 
woman’s hand inflicted; to restore 
to me, as far as possible, through 
the treasure of her friendship and 
her sympathy, the happiness 
which, except for my own mad 
folly, I might have aspired to——’ 

‘If you please, sir, Mrs. St. 
John is in the library, and will 
be glad to speak to you as soon 
as you can make it convenient to 
see her.’ 

* Say I will come at once.’ 

On the entrance of the servant 
they have sprung apart as guiltily 
as though they had been lovers, 
instead of only friends, and as he 
disappears again, they look at one 
another consciously, and laugh. 

‘What a mysterious message!’ 
exclaims Irene ; ‘ is this leap year ? 
Can mamma have any designs on 
you?’ 

‘In the shape of commissions— 
what ladies have not? I am a 
perfect martyr to the cause. 
Whether owing to the respecta- 
bility of my connections, or myself, 
I cannot say; but the number of 
notes I am asked to deliver, and 
Berlin wools to match, is perfectly 
incredible. But is this dear in- 
terview ended? Shall I not find 
you here on my return ?’ 
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‘ Perhaps you may ; but perhaps, 
also, my mother will be with you. 
So you had better consider it at 
an end, lest you should be dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘If it is at an end, you must 
bid me farewell.’ 

‘Farewell,’ she echoes, smilingly, 
as she extends her hand. 

‘Is that the best way you know 
how to do it? he demands, as he 
retains her hand between his own. 
‘ What a thorough Englishwoman 
you are, Irene; you would not 
relinquish one of the cold forms 
of society even where your feelings 
are most interested. Custom first, 
and friendship afterwards. Ah! 
you do not regard our compact 
in the sacred light that I do.’ 

He has drawn her closer to him 
as he speaks, and their faces are 
nearly on a level. 

‘Oh, Eric! how little you know 
me!’ 

The liquid eyes upraised to his, 
the parted lips, the trembling 
hand, which he still holds, appeal 
to him until he loses sight of self 
and the bitter consequences of in- 
dulgence, and remembers only 
that they are man and woman, 
and they stand alone. 

‘Darling!’ he whispers, as he 
bends down and kisses her. 

By the crimson flush that 
mounts to her forehead, and the 
abrupt manner in which she dis- 
engages herself from him and 
turns away, so that he cannot see 
her face, he fears that he has 
seriously offended her. 

‘Forgive me! I know that it 
was wrong, but I could not help 
it. Irene! say that you are not 
angry.’ 

‘Oh, pray go to mamma! she 
will think it so strange—she has 
been waiting for you all this time.’ 

‘I cannot go until you have 
said that you forgive me.’ 

‘I do forgive you then; but— 
but—it must never be again.’ 


‘Is that your heart speaking to 
mine, Irene? Well, I will not 
press you for an answer now; but 
grant me one favour—one token 
that you are not really angry with 
me. Be here when I return.’ 

And with these words he leaves 
her. 

He finds Mrs. St. John restlessly 
pacing up and down the library, 
and appearing even more nervous 
than usual. 

She is a frail, timid-looking 
woman, the very opposite of her 
high-spirited daughter ; and as she 
turns at his approach, her very 
lips are trembling. 

* How do you do, Mrs. St. John ? 
I believe you wish to speak to me. 
A commission, of course. Well! 
I am quite at your service, from 
barley-sugar up to bank-notes. 
What a lovely morning we have 
had! I hope you are not much 
fatigued after last night’s dissipa- 
tion. 

His frank and unrestrained ad- 
dress makes the task which she 
has set herself more difficult; but 
she takes a chair and waves him 
to another, while she is vainly 
trying to find words in which to 
open the conversation naturally. 

‘I am quite well, thank you, 
Mr. Keir. Pray be seated. ‘Yes, 
I asked to speak to you: it is rather 
a delicate business, and had I not 
great faith in you, it would bea 
very painful one; but—are you 
sure that you are comfortable ” 

* Quite so, thank you, Mrs. St. 
John,’ he answers, puzzled to 
imagine what possible connection 
his present comfort can have with 
the subject she is about to intro- 
duce. 

‘Iam glad ofit. It is so much 
more satisfactory to enter on a dis- 
cussion when both parties are per- 
fectly at their ease. I asked to 
see you, Mr. Keir, because 
I suppose you know that I am 
the sole guardian of my daughter?” 
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‘I believe I have heard Miss 
St. John mention the fact.’ 

‘Yes, her poor father wished 
it, and though I am very unfit for 
such a position, I knew he must 
be the best judge, and so—but of 
course it leaves me without coun- 
sellors. Irene has no near rela- 
tion but myself, and I have no 
male friends in England to whom 
I can apply for advice in any 
matters of difficulty.’ 

‘If I can be of any use,’ he 
interrupts, eagerly, ‘ or could pro- 
cure you the information you 
require, Mrs. St. John, you must 
know that it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. 
Keir—yes, you can help me—I 
am coming to that presently. But 
being, as I said before, the sole 
guardian of Irene’s interests, you 
must perceive that it is my duty 
to be very careful of her—that I 
cannot be too careful—’ 

‘Who could doubt 
answers, warmly. 

‘ And you are very often in her 
company; you have been here a 
great deal, lately, Mr. Keir—you 
are at our house almost every 
day.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘I say that you are very inti- 
mate with Irene—rather too inti- 
mate, I think ; though, of course, 
we have always been pleased to 
see you—but the world will talk, 
and young people’s names soon 
get connected—and so I consider 
it my duty to ascertain—-— ’ here 
Mrs. St. John coughs twice, and 
swallows some fearful obstacle in 
her throat—‘ to ask you, in short, 
what are your intentions respecting 
her ? 

The murder is out, and poor 
Mrs. St. John sinks back in her 
chair, pale and exhausted, as 
though her own fate depended on 
his answer. 

j Intentions! my intentions!’ 


it? he 
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cries Eric Keir, starting from his 
seat. 

The tone of surprise and in- 
credulity in which he utters the 
words seems to put new courage 
into his listener; it arouses her 
maternal fears, and with her fears 
her indignation, and she answers, 
quickly— 

‘You cannot pretend to mis- 
understand my meaning, Mr. Keir 
—young as you are, you are too 
much a man of the world for that, 
and must know that if you are so 
constantly seen in the company of 
a young lady, people will begin to 
inquire if you are engaged to be 
married to her—or not.’ 

*‘I—I—know that I have tres- 
passed very much upon your 
hospitality,’ he commences, stam- 
mering, ‘and taken the greatest 
pleasure in coming here, but I 
have never addressed Miss St. 
John except in the character of a 
friend, and I supposed that you 
entirely understood the footing on 
which I visited her.’ 

‘And you mean to tell me, 
exclaims the poor mother, who is 
shaking from head to foot with 
nervous excitement—‘ you intend 
me to understand, Mr. Keir, that 
all your attentions have meant 
nothing, and that my daughter is 
no more to you than any other 
girl ? 

The whole truth flashes on him 
now; he sees the fraud of which 
he has been guilty, both to his 
own heart and to hers; he knows 
that he loves Irene St. John as his 
soul—and yet he is forced to 
stammer on— 

‘I never said that, Mrs. St. 
John. I hold your daughter too 
highly—much too highly, in my 
admiration and — and — esteem, 
and value her friendship too much, 
to be guilty of so false a sentiment. 
But as to marriage—deeply as I 
may, as I do, regret the necessity for 
saying so—I must tell you that it 
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is not in my power at present to 
marry any one!’ 

‘Not in your power! what do 
you mean ?” 

‘I mean that, being but a 
younger son, I am not, unfortu- 
nately, in a position to take such 
a responsibility upon myself so 
early. If you knew my circum- 
stances, Mrs. St. John, you would 
be the first person to refuse your 
daughter’s hand to me.’ 

‘What! as the younger son of 
the Earl of Norham? Mr. Keir, 
you are having recourse to a 
miserable subterfuge; you have 
been trifling with my child—you 
would not have dared to make so 
paltry an excuse to Irene’s father.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. St. John! you do 
me wrong. I should have spoken 
just the same (I could have spoken 
in no other way) even to your 
husband. Yet had I pleaded a 
disinclination for marriage, you 
would have been no better pleased.’ 

‘I have been foolish,’ exclaims 


Mrs. St. John, trying hard to keep 
back the tears which she would 
consider it beneath her dignity to 
shed; ‘I have been blind to allow 
your intimacy to go on so long— 
but I could not believe you would 


act so unworthy a part. 
Irene !’ 

‘Good God! Mrs. St. John,’— 
with terrible emphasis—‘ you do 
not mean to tell me that Irene 
shares your suspicions—that she 
has learnt to regard me with any 
feeling warmer than the friendship 
we have pledged each other ?’ 

‘What right have you to ask, 
sir? What right have you to call 
her by her Christian name? I 
have not been accustomed to hear 
my daughter spoken of so fami- 
liarly by the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. St. John! don’t be 
hard upon me. Believe me when 
I say that in seeking the friend- 
ship of Miss St. John I had no 
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intention beyond that of deriving 
great pleasure and profit from our 
intercourse. I never dreamt that 
my actions would be misconstrued 
either by the world or yourself. 
I have never breathed a word to 
her concerning love or marriage 
—I could not have done it, know- 
ing how impossible it is for me to 
redeem such a pledge, at present.’ 

‘I hear your words, Mr. Keir, 
but I do not understand them. I 
only feel that you have been 
acting a very thoughtless, if not a 
dishonourable, part, and that it 
becomes my duty to see an imme- 
diate stop put to it. And, there- 
fore, from the moment you quit 
this room, you must consider that 
our intimacy is at an end.’ 

At this intimation Eric Keir 
becomes visibly agitated. 

‘At an end! Do you mean to 
say that I am to see her no more 
—that my visits here are to cease 
once’and for ever ?” 

‘ Of course they are! would you 
go on deceiving my poor girl, only 
to break her heart at the last ?’ 
cries Mrs. St. John, thrown off her 
guard by the vehemence of his 
manner. ‘You little guess my 
love for her, Mr. Keir, if you think 
I would permit the happiness of 
her life to be wrecked in this 
manner.’ 

The timid, shrinking woman, 
who hardly speaks above a whisper 
in society, becomes quite grand 
and tragic in defence of her child. 
She reminds one of a dove-eyed, 
innocent ewe, advancing to the 
front of the flock to shake its 
hornless head and stamp its im- 
potent feet because some passing 
stranger has dared to cast a glance 
in the direction of its lamb. 

‘Then she loves me, and you 
know it,’ exclaims the young man, 
his eyes roused from their usual 
languor by the excitement of the 
suspicion ; ‘ Mrs. St. John, tell me 
the truth ; doeg Irene love me ?” 

N 
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‘ Do you intend to marry her? 
demands the mother, fixedly. His 
eyes droop; silence is his only 
answer. 

‘O, Mr. Keir! I could hardly 
have believed it of you.’ 

‘I ought not to have put the 
question. I have only tortured 
you and myself. But if you have 
any pity left for me, try to pity 
the necessity which forbids my 
answering you.’ 

‘I think that our interview 
should end here, Mr. Keir. No 
good can be gained by my detain- 
ing you longer, and a further 
discussion of this very painful 
subject is only likely to lead to 
further estrangement. I must beg 
you, therefore, to leave this house, 
and without seeing my daughter 

n.’ 

‘But who then will tell her of 
the proposed alteration in our in- 
tercourse ?” 

‘I take that upon myself, and 
you may rest assured that Irene 


will be quite satisfied to abide by 


my decision. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Keir, if you havo any gentlemanly 
feeling left, you will quit London, 
or take means to prevent our 
meeting you again.’ 

‘Is it to be a total separation, 
then, between us? Must I have 
nothing, because I cannot take all ?’ 

‘I have already given you my 
opinion. Do not compel me to 
repeat it in stronger terms.’ 

Her voice and manner have 
become so cold that they arouse 
his pride. 

‘ There is nothing, then, left for 
me to do but to bow to your 
decision. Mrs. St. John, I wish 
you a very good morning.’ 

He is going then, but his heart- 
strings pull him backwards. 

‘Oh! make the best of it to 
her, for God’s sake! Tell her 
that—that——- But no! there is 
nothing to tell her; I have no 
excuse—I can only go!’ 
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He suits the action to the word 
as he speaks, and she follows him 
into the hall, and sees him safely 
out of the house before she turns 
the door-handle of her daughter’s 
room. 

Irene is sitting in an attitude 
of expectation, her hands idly 
folded on her lap, and fitful 
blushes chasing each other over 
her face as she listens to the foot- 
steps in the hall. When her 
mother enters she starts up 
suddenly, and then sits down 
again,as though she scarcely knew 
what she was doing. 

‘Is he gone? she says, in a 
tone of disappointment, as Mrs. 
St. John advances to take her 
tenderly in her arms. 

* And who may he be ? inquires 
the mother, with a ghastly at- 
tempt at playfulness, not knowing 
how to broach the intelligence 
she bears. 

‘Mr. Keir—Eric!—has he not 
been speaking to you? Oh, 
mother!’ hiding her face with a 
sudden burst of shame on Mrs. 
St. John’s bosom; ‘I am not 
quite sure, but I think—I think 
he loves me!’ 


Mrs. St. John does not know 
what to answer. For a minute 
she holds her daughter in her 
arms and says nothing. Then 
Irene feels the trembling of her 
mother’s figure, and looks up 
alarmed. 

‘Mother! is there anything the 
matter? Are you not well? 

‘There is nothing the matter, 
my darling—at least, not much. 
But you were speaking of Mr. 
Keir—he is gone!’ 

‘ Gone—why ?” 

* Because he is not a gentleman, 
Irene.’ 

* Mother !’ 

‘He is not worthy of you, child; 
he has been playing with your 
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feelings, amusing himself at your 
expense. Oh! Irene, my darling! 
you are so brave, so good. You 
will bear this like a woman, and 
despise him as he deserves.’ 

‘Bear this! bear what?’ says 
the girl, standing suddenly up- 
right ; ‘I do not comprehend you, 
mother—I do not know what you 
are talking of.’ 

‘I am talking of Mr. Keir, 
Irene. I am telling you that he 
is utterly unworthy of another 
thought from you—that he has 
dangled about you until the world 
has connected your names to- 
gether, and that he has no in- 
tentions concerning you; he has 
just told me so.’ 

‘No intentions!’ repeats her 
daughter, vacantly; ‘no inten- 
tions !’ 

‘He has no intention of pro- 
posing to you, Irene—of marrying 
you; he has meant nothing by it 
all’ 

‘Nothing!’ repeats Irene, in the 


same dreamy way. 
The lace-shrouded windows of 
the room are open, and the faint, 


rich odour from the boxes of 
stocks and mignonette that adorn 
its sills floats into the chamber, 
bringing with it a memory of hot- 
house plants, whilst band music 
from an adjoining square com- 
mences to make itself indistinctly 
heard. 

‘Yes, nothing,’ continues Mrs. 
St. John, rendered bolder by her 
daughter’s passiveness and her 
own indignation. ‘I have just 
put the question to him—it was 
my duty to do so, seeing what 
marked attention he has paid you 
lately, and—I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it of Mr. Keir; I thought 
80 much more highly of him—he 
told me to my face that he had 
never even thought of you as 
anything but a friend. A friend, 
indeed! Oh, my dearest girl! 
that any man should dare to speak 
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of you in such terms of indiffer- 
ence—it will break my heart!’ 
and Mrs. St. John attempts to cast 
herself into her daughter’s arms 
again. But Irene puts her from 
her—repulses her—almost rough- 
ly.’ 

‘ Mother! 
it? 

The words are such as she has 
never presumed to use to her 
mother before; the tone even is 
not her own. Mrs. St. John looks 
up affrightedly. 

* Irene!’ 

* How dared you subject me to 
such an insult—expose me in so 
cruel a manner; make me de- 
spicable to myself?” 

* My child, what do you mean ?’ 

‘Cannot a man be friendly and 
agreeable without. being called 
upon to undergo so humiliating 
an examination? Is a girl never 
to speak to one of the other sex 
without being suspected of a de- 
sire to marry him? Is there to 
be no friendship, no cordiality, no 
confidence in this world, but the 
parties are immediately required 
to bind themselves down to an 
union which would be repugnant 
to both? It is this style of thing 
which makes me hate society and 
all its shams—which will go far 
now to make me hate myself!’ 

‘Irene! my dear!’ cries Mrs. 
St. John, trembling all over; ‘ you 
do not consider that I am your 
guardian, and this precaution, 
which appears so unnecessary to 
you, became a duty for me to 
take. Would you have had me 
receive his visits here until he had 
entangled your affections more 
inextricably, perhaps, than he has 
done at present ?” 

‘Who says he has done so— 
who dares to say it ? 

The girl’s pride is raging and 
warring within her. She has 
been roused from her tender love- 
dream by a stern reality, she is 
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quivering under the shock even as 
she speaks, but her first thought 
is to save her wounded honour. 

‘ My Irene! I thought—I never 
dreamt but that you liked him— 
judging from the manner in which 
you received and spoke of him.’ 

‘Liked him! Is liking, love ? 
You judged me too quickly, 
mother. You have not read down 
to the depths of my heart.’ 

‘You do not love him, then, my 
darling—this business will not 
make you miserable? Oh! Irene 
—speak! you cannot think what 
suspense costs me.’ 

The girl hesitates for a moment, 
turns round to see the frail figure 
before her, the thin clasped hands, 
the anxious, sorrow-laden eyes 
waiting her verdict, and hesitates 
no longer. 

‘I would not marry Eric Keir, 
mother, to-morrow for all this 
world could give me.’ 

‘Oh! thank God! thank God!’ 
cries Mrs. St. John, hysterically, 
as she sinks upon a sofa. In 
another moment Irene is kneeling 
by her side. 

‘Dearest mother! did I speak 
unkindly to you? Oh! forgive 
me! You know how proud I am, 
and it hurts me, just for the time 
being. But it isover now. Forget 
it, dear mother—we will both for- 
get it, and everything concerning 
it—and go on as before. Oh! 
what a wretch I am to have made 
you weep!’ 

‘I did it for the best, Irene. 
I only did what I considered my 
duty—it is a very common thing ; 
it takes place every day. But so 
long as his conduct does not affect 
your happiness, there is no harm 
done.’ 

‘ There is no harm done,’ echoes 
the girl, with parched lips, and 
eyes that are determined not to 
ery. 

‘It will put a stop to his coming 
here, and I daresay you will miss 


him at first, Irene. Young people 
like to be together; but you must 
remember how detrimental such 
an intimacy would be to your 
future prospects; no one else 
would presume to come forward 
while a man like Eric Keir is 
hanging about the house: and I 
should never forgive myself if I 
permitted him to amuse himself 
at the expense of your settlement 
in life. He ought to know better 
than to wish such a thing.’ 

‘He knows better now,’ replied 
her daughter, soothingly. 

‘ Yes—yes! if only he has not 
wounded you. O, Irene!’ with a 
sudden burst of passion most 
foreign to her disposition, ‘ you 
are my only hope—my only con- 
solation. Look me in the face, 
and tell me that you do not love 

‘ Mother, darling, you are ill 
and agitated; this wretched busi- 
ness has been too much for you. 
Go and lie down, dear mother, 
and try to sleep; and when we 
meet again we will agree to drop 
the subject altogether.’ 

‘We will—we will. Heaven 
knows I am only anxious that it 
should be forgotten—only tell me 
Irene that you do not love him.’ 

She clings to her daughter— 
she will not be gainsaid; her 
eyes are fixed searchingly upon 
Irene’s—the girl feels like a stag 
at bay; one moment she longs to 
pour out the truth—the next 
death would not tear it from her. 

‘ Ido not love him!’ she answers, 
with closed teeth. 

‘Say it again!’ exclaims Mrs. 
St. John, with a feverish burst 
of joy. 

‘Ido not love him! Mother, is 
not that enough? she goes on 
rapidly. ‘Why should you doubt 
my word? Go, dear mother; pray 
go and take the rest you need, and 
leave me to—to—myself!’ 

She pushes Mrs. St. John gently 
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but forcibly from the apartment, 
and locks the door. Then she 
staggers to the table, blindly, 
gropingly, and leans her back 
against it, grasping the edges with 
her hands. 

‘The first lie that I have ever 
told her,’ she whispers to herself; 
‘the first lie—and yet, is it a lie? 
do I love him—or do J hate him? 

She stands for a minute hard as 
stone, her nervous hands grasp- 
ing the table, her firm teeth 
pressed upon her lower lip, as 
though defying it to quiver, whilst 
all that Eric Keir has ever said 
to her comes rushing back upon 
her mind. 

The scent of the stocks and 
mignonette is wafted past her 
with every breath that stirs the 
curtains: the band in the adja- 
cent square has altered its posi- 
tion; it draws nearer—changes 
its air—the notes of the ‘ Blue 
Danube’ waltz come floating 
It is 


through the open window. 
the last stroke of memory—all 
her determination fades before it. 
‘God help me!’ she cries, as 
she sinks, sobbing, on the sofa. 


Mrs. St. John is bound to be- 
lieve what her daughter tells her ; 
but she is not satisfied about her 
daughter’s health. The season 
goes on—Irene does not fail to 
fulfil one engagement—she dresses 
and dances and talks gaily as 
before, and yet there is a some- 
thing — undistinguishable, _per- 
haps, except to the eye of affec- 
tion—that makes her unlike her 
former self. 

She is harder than she used to 
be—more cynical—less open to 
belief in truth and virtue. 

Added to which, her appetite 
is variable, and she drinks wine 
feverishly—almost eagerly —and 
at odd intervals of time. Mrs. St. 
John calls in her favourite doctor, 
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Mr. Pettingall. Mr. Pettingall is 
not a fashionable physician, he is 
an old family doctor; he has 
known Irene since her birth, and 
is as well acquainted with her 
constitution as with that of his 
own wife. He settles the question 
on the first interview. 

* Depression of the vital powers, 
Mrs. St. John, caused by undue 
excitement and fatigue. Your 
young lady has been going a little 
too fast this season. She has been 
sitting up too late, and dancing 
too much; perhaps, also, flirting 
too much. Nothing the matter 
with the heart, I suppose, eh ? 

‘Oh, dear no, Doctor! at least, 
Irene assures me it is not the case, 
though her spirits are certainly 
very variable.’ 

‘No sign at all! A life of dis- 
sipation is sure to make the spirits 
variable. Take her away, and 
she’ll be well in a month.’ 

*‘ Away, Doctor! what 
the season is over?” 

‘ Certainly; unless you wish 
her health to be over with the 
season. And achange will do you 
no harm either, Mrs. St. John. 
Why, you want twice as much 
doctoring as your daughter.’ 

‘That’s what I tell mamma,’ 
exclaims Irene, who has entered 
during the last sentence; ‘ but she 
will not believe me. Let us join 
cause against her, Mr. Pettingall, 
and get her out of this hateful 
London.’ 

‘Why, my dear! would you 
really like to go? says Mrs. St. 
John.’ 

‘I would like to go anywhere, 
to see you strong again, mother.’ 

‘ That’s right! a good daughter 
is the best medicine a mother can 
have. You hear what Miss St. 
John says, madam. She will go 
anywhere to do you good—and 
herself too!’ 

‘She has always been my com- 
fort!’ murmurs Mrs. St. John. 


before 
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‘And I, as your medical ad- 
viser, recommend a trip abroad.’ 

* Abroad !’ 

‘Certainly. Three or four 
months’ run in the Austrian Tyrol, 
for instance—or the Pyrenees. 
Please yourselves, however, and 
you'll please me—only get out of 
London. It is quite as necessary 
for your health, Mrs. St. John, as 
for your daughter’s.’ 

‘Mother! we will go at once. 
We will not delay a day longer 
than is necessary. Thank you, 
Mr. Pettingall, for speaking out 
your mind so frankly. I have 
been blind not to see before that 
my mother wanted change.’ 

From that moment Irene comes 
out of herself, and takes all neces- 
sary cares and arrangements on 
her own hands. She forgets her 
trouble—her haunting regret; 


her only wish is to see her mother’s 
health restored. 
* I have been selfish,’ she thinks, 


as she moves about from room to 
room giving the final orders for 
their departure. ‘I have been so 
anxious to forget my own misery 
that I have dragged my poor 
mother out much more thar is 
good for her—and this is the end 
of it. Oh! if I should have really 
upset her health—if this change 
should even prove too late! Good 
God! how shall I ever forgive 
myself—or him!’ 

She has not seen him since the 
interview he had with Mrs. St. 
Jobn: she has gone out each 
evening feverishly expectant of 
his presence; longing, yet dreading, 
to encounter him: and she has 
dragged out the weary time with 
a heart of lead in her bosom, be- 
cause he has never come—being, 
in point of fact, hundreds of miles 
away at his father’s seat in Scot- 
land, though no one tells her so. 

‘ Afraid to meet me!’ she has 
thought bitterly. ‘ Yes, fear was 
about the last ingredient wanting 
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in his cup of dishonour. How 
could I ever have been so mad as 
to think he loved me? 


The first place they try for 
change of air is Rochefort, in the 
Ardennes. 

A lovely fertile valley, surrounded 
by heather-covered hills, the slopes 
of which are alive with wild blos- 
soms, and the feet watered by 
clear streams, repose and peace 
seem to be the natural charac- 
teristics, the inevitable conse- 
quencés, of a life in Rochefort. 

But does peace come to the 
broken spirit more readily in quiet 
than in bustle? I doubt it. 

What do we fly from, if not 
from memory? and can it come so 
closely to us in a crowd, where 
alien faces push between us and 
the semblance of the face we loved, 
and alien voices, clamouring for 
money or for interest, drown the 
sweet, false tones that poisoned 
our existence, as when we walk 
alone and weary on the footpath 
of life, too weary, it may be, even 
to have strength to push aside 
that which we dread to look on? 

Irene finds it so. In London, 
amidst the whirl and turmoil of 
the season, she thought that she 
was strong enough to bear all 
things, even the knowledge—the 
bitterest knowledge to a woman— 
that she had given Eric Keir love 
in exchange for liking—fine gold 
for dross that tarnished at the 
first touch. 

But here, in peaceful, slumber- 
ing Rochefort, she is fain to con- 
fess herself defeated. Here, where 
she can wander for miles without 
meeting a soul to break her soli- 
tude, his memory walks beside 
her like a haunting ghost from 
which she prays to be delivered. 

Not mockingly nor coldly, not 
with a gesture or a look that can 
awake her pride, but as her heart 
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remembers him—as it had hoped 
he would be, until her over- 
burthened spirit can bear the 
strain no longer, and she sinks 
down upon the grass, dappled 
with flowers and murmuring with 
insects, and prays God she may 
die. 

Only to rise, when her moan is 
over, burning with indignation 
against herself and him; hating 
herself, perhaps, even more than 
him, for having sunk so low as to 
regret him. Mrs. St. John knows 
nothing of all this; she is too 
feeble to walk beyond a short dis- 
tance, and Irene never appears 
before her except in good spirits 
and with a beaming countenance. 

The mother is deceived—she 
feels her own health is failing, 
but she believes in the restoration 
of her child. Irene reads her 


belief, and is satisfied. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the 
weather will permit them, she 


persuades Mrs. St. John to move 
on to Brussels. She knows that 
in order to keep up her réle she 
must be moving; one more month 
of Rochefort and the ghost of Eric 
Keir, and she should break down 
entirely. 

Brussels is full and gay; the 
September fétes are going on, and 
the town is crowded. Mrs. St. 
John and her daughter take up 
their abode at one of the principal 
hotels, and prepare to enjoy life to 
the uttermost. 

Enjoy life to the uttermost! 
I wonder which of us ever believes 
that he or she has reached the 
‘uttermost,’ or, having reached 
it, how long we believe it to be 
such. 

The ‘ uttermost,’ if ever we at- 
tain it (how few do!), usually 
makes us so giddy we are not 
aware until we touch the bottom 
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of the ladder again how quickly 
we have descended. 

Irene’s uttermost at this junc- 
ture consists of running about 
to see all there is to be seen, 
and that is very soon brought to 
a close by Mrs. St. John’s increas- 
ing weakness. She longs to ac- 
company her daughter, but she 
cannot accomplish it, and the 
girl’s solitary rambles through 
picture galleries and museums 
begin only too soon to assume the 
same character as her walks in 
Rochefort. She comes to under- 
stand that the companionship she 
needs is something more than is 
to be found in a strange crowd; 
it must be an active conversational 
presence—something that shall 
barter bright thoughts for her 
dull ones, and force her to exert 
her intellectual powers. A real 
wholesome want seldom arises in 
this world without the possibility 
of gratifying it. In a few days 
Irene finds the companion ready 
to hand. 

She returns one afternoon to 
the hotel, after having permitted 
her feverish imagination to hold 
converse for hours with the fan- 
tastic horrors of Wiertz, and dis- 
turbs her mother in the midst of 
a conversation with a stranger— 
a gentleman of about fifty, or per- 
haps a few years older—whom 
Irene has never seen before. 

She stands at the door for a 
moment  irresolute, uncertain 
whether to enter or retreat, but 
Mrs. St. John catches sight of her. 

*Trene, my darling!’ she ex- 
claims. ‘I am so glad you are 
come home—only think! This 
gentleman is your nearest relation 
on your dear father’s side—his 
cousin, Colonel Mordaunt; isn’t 
it wonderful that we should have 
met each other here ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


<0-OPERATION AND THE WEST-END TRADESMEN—CURRENT SCANDALS—RUMOURED 
EXTENSION OF THE DIVORCE ACTS—FORSTER’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS— 
‘CROMWELL’ AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE—ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE— 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


ARLY in the month of De- 
cember last year, a sort of 
indignation meeting was held in 
London, composed of some six 
hundred retail tradesmen, Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Q.C., being in 
the chair. The object which 
brought these excellent people to- 
gether was the wholesale denun- 
ciation of the Civil Service Co- 
operative Stores, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that there was an 
overwhelming unanimity of senti- 
ment apparent in this imposing 
gathering. One and all con- 


demned, without reserve, the ware- 
house in the Haymarket, and the 
chairman, by some process of rea- 
soning which, let us hope, he will 
take an early opportunity of ex- 


plaining in his place in Parlia- 
ment, found himself compelled to 
describe the co-operative system 
as carried on by the civil servants 
as simply ‘fraudulent trading.’ 
The first impression created on 
the mind of the ordinary reader 
was, that the common sense of the 
Common Serjeant was engaged in 
bringing the object of the meeting 
to a reductio ad absurdum, for in 
no other way did it seem possible 
to account for his characterizing 
purchase in the cheapest market 
in such a manner; but on further 
reflection, there was no escape 
from the conviction that the 
learned chairman really meant 
what he said, and that his au- 
dience entirely agreed with him. 
A feeling of curiosity supervened, 
which gave way to a gasping 
amazement, when the reader came 
to understand that the meeting 
actually gave as its opinion, that, 
in this matter of Civil Service 
o-operation, the Government 


ought, in bounden duty, to inter- 
fere! The Government, that is, 
ought to prohibit its employés 
from combining together for the 
purpose of obtaining certain ne- 
cessaries of life at as low a rate as 
possible! It is certainly some- 
what startling to hear such a doc- 
trine coolly—or, perhaps, one 
ought to say hotly—propounded 
in these days of recognised trades- 
unionism; and we naturally ex- 
pect that some unanswerable 
arguments can be adduced in sup- 
port of so astonishing a proposi- 
tion. We find, however, that the 
reasons do not go beyond the 
statement of the fact that a for- 
midable competition has been 
started, and that certain retail 
tradesmen find there is a woful 
falling off in their hitherto ample 
profits. Competition, however, 
is not unusually attended with 
some such results, and we cannot 
refuse to be aware that it is not 
a bad thing to break down mono- 
polies, from which the general 
public is invariably the sufferer. 

Now, ‘ fraudulent trading’ is a 
strong expression, and Sir Thomas 
Chambers endeavours to justify 
his language by saying that all 
honest trading must show a ‘liv- 
ing profit.’ Well, the few co-ope- 
rative societies do not trade at a 
loss, as far as we can learn from 
their published reports, and we 
may safely say that they would 
cease to exist if they were not 
profitable to the persons interested 
in maintaining them; so we need 
not distress ourselves about the 
use of a term which probably does 
more harm to the reputation of 
the gentleman who employed it 
than to those whose cause he de- 
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sired to damage. But we are 
further told that the whole thing 
is abominably unfair. Really, it 
is almost impossible to listen 
patiently to such an assertion. It 
is bad enough to be compelled to 
pay a commission to a broker if 
we wish to buy or sell shares in a 
railway or any other joint-stock 
enterprise, and to have an attor- 
ney’s bill if we desire counsel’s 
opinion on points of law, but we 
really cannot tolerate being told 
that we are not to buy our gro- 
ceries and provisions except 
through the medium of a retail 
dealer. May we ask how our 
grocer’ supplies his own family ? 
Does he give the same price that 
he charges his customers with, 
for his own soapand candles? Is 
there no such thing as ‘trade 
price? Does any one suppose 
that the bookseller’s wife pays 
8ls. 6d. for a three - volumed 
novel? Does the wine-merchant 
pay four-and-twenty shillings per 
dozen for the Medoc he consumes 
at his own table? We all know 
perfectly well what the answer to 
these questions must be; and we 
are slowly beginning to see that, 
by a little management, we may 
honestly contrive to keep the pro- 
fits in our own pockets, instead of 
handing: them over to the shop- 
keeper. In short, we have learned 
by plain facts that the retail 
trade is, in the aggregate, a lucra- 
tive one, and, stimulated by the 
force of example, we, the public, 
are commencing to trade for our 
families upon our own account; 
and so it comes to pass, that we 
decline to make use of the agency 
of the shopkeeper. 

Now, while we are willing to 
admit that this gradually strength- 
ening position of common sense 
and economic qualities must be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the trades- 
men, we are compelled to deny 
that we see in it anything im- 
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moral or unfair. A grocer has no 
more right to complain of a co- 
operative association than he has 
of a rival grocer. He has no 
right whatever to say to his cus- 
tomers, ‘ You must buy at my shop, 
and it is extremely unfair of you 
to go straight into the wholesale 
market; you must give a certain 
price for the articles I sell, and it 
is dishonest of you to endeavour 
to obtain the same articles at a 
cheaper rate.’ I put aside the 
special arguments used against 
the Civil Servants’ Societies, for, 
whatever they may say, it is ob- 
viously the entire system against 
which the retail tradesmen are up 
in arms. There can be no man- 
ner of doubt that these persons 
are suffering severely; and it is 
more than probable that many of 
them are only just beginning to 
feel the sore. But surely they, of 
all people, ought to be aware that, 
in matters of pure business, of 
simple questions of supply and 
demand, there can be no room for 
sentiment. It has been justly ob- 
served, that their arguments might 
have been used with equal force 
on behalf of coach-proprietors and 
hotel-keepers as against the intro- 
duction of railways; and we know 
how violently the use of machinery 
was at first opposed in manufac- 
turing districts. Social improve- 
ments are ever on the march, and 
the reign of tradesmen’s large 
profits is drawing to its close; 
the Nemesis of long prices and 
long credits is at hand. Co-ope- 
ration simply means cash down, 
and if tradesmen had always stuck 
to this simple rule, they would 
not have brought about this 
gigantic competition which now 
threatens them with annihilation ; 
nor would their mistaken system 
have induced them to charge 
prices by means: of which the 
honest and frugal customers have 
been made to pay for the sins of 
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the dishonest and extravagant. 
Let them lay this well to heart 
when they hold their next meet- 
ing under the presidency of the 
(apparently) sympathising Sir 
Thomas Chambers. And if any 
one should be tempted to exclaim 
that it is no use ‘crying over 
spilt milk,’ I trust that the chair- 
man will have sufficient wit to 
reply that if people do not cry 
over spilt milk, they will be pretty 
certain to spill more. Co-opera- 
tion is no unimportant item in 
the Talk of the Town in days like 
these, when prices have risen to 
an unparallelled height. We, the 
customers, have attained the know- 
ledge that tradesmen have made 
large fortunes out of us, and we 
politely request them to try some 
other line of business, for we must 
decline to pay for their suburban 
residences and Sunday banquets 
any longer. Our tailor drives us 
in his brougham at Brighton; our 
haberdasher turns us into his 
showy furniture at his residence 
at St. John’s Wood; our grocer 
drinks us in his champagne; 
our butcher eats us in his Welsh 
mutton; our greengrocer finds us 
far greener than the pale and 
flabby vegetables he condescends 
to supply us with; our milk- 
man gives us liquid the sickliest 
cow would be ashamed to own; 
our wine-merchant gives us vin 
ordinaire, and makes us pay for 
first growth bottled at the Cha- 
teau; and our coal-merchant— 
well, I cannot trust myself to 
speak of him. 


Though the season is only just 
at its commencement, the tongue 
of scandal has been unusually 
busy, and, not content with the 
some two hundred and fifty cases 
that are ready to satiate its un- 
healthy appetite in the Divorce 
Court, it has been greedy over two 
or three other tales, which, as 


their scenes are laid in what is 
termed ‘ high life,’ are surrounded 
with a more piquant flavour. 
Into all details it is not my in- 
tention to follow the light laugh 
of gossip, as my belief in blushes 
is not wholly shattered yet, and 
my respect for modesty still holds 
to the traditions I was taught in 
my youth. Yet,as I am a plain 
speaker, and as I write for ‘ Lon- 
don Society,’ I am compelled to 
say that such scandals as are 
known to have recently occurred 
are something more than disgrace- 
ful to a community that has 
hitherto held the highest position 
in the civilized world. From 
time to time certain outspoken and 
scathing articles have appeared in 
a weekly contemporary, and their 
evident object has been assailed 
as tending to cast a slur on the 
purity of English maids and ma- 
trons, and the justice of their ar- 
guments has been indignantly 
called in question. Facts, how- 
ever, are proverbially stubborn 
things; and we have found our- 
selves reluctantly compelled to 
admit that the glory is a false 
one, which we have been accus- 
tomed to shed around our insular 
domestic life. For, although we 
are not yet in a position to carry 
away the palm of vice from our 
neighbours in Paris, it must be 
allowed that we are becoming 
dangerous rivals, and that the 
competition at the shrine of Venus 
is waxing warm. History teaches 
us that an age of unbounded 
luxury and self-indulgence in the 
annals of a people heralds their 
decline and downfall, and let us 
hope that it is not yet too late, 
that our moralists (if we have any) 
and our political economists (if a 
single practical man is to be found 
among them) will endeavour to 
stay the tide of licentiousness that 
threatens now to overwhelm us in 
its sweet but fatal wave. The 
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vitiated tastes of the lower classes 
of society may find their cure in 
education ; but the corruption of 
an aristocracy excites a revolution 
as its remedy. Unfortunately, we 
have had recently only too many 
cogent proofs that men whose 
high position, and social acquire- 
ments, and hereditary wealth 
have placed them in a position to 
guide and govern, have cast all 
exalted principles and nobler as- 
pirations to the winds, and have 
wasted their youth in immorality, 
their patrimony at the gaming- 
table and on the race-course, and 
their intellects in champagne and 
brandy. It may be said that such 
men are few and far between; 
but the world will argue that 
these are just the few, whose ex- 
cesses have brought them noto- 
riety; that there are many of 
their fellows who do not suffer 
their passions to go quite so far, 
and who have the wit to sin with- 
out being found out. Let the 
belief once gain ground that those 
who, by their birth, rank, riches, 
and education, ought to be the 
leaders of thought, whose leisure 
from actual toil, and freedom from 
pecuniary anxieties, fit them espe- 
cially for pioneers in social im- 
provements and national progress, 
are only luxurious and spend- 
thrift Sybarites, and the voice of 
millions will condemn them as un- 
worthy children of fortune; and 
the result will be the eruption of 
a volcano that will bury our 
social Pompeii in its inexorable 
lava. Oh, yes! you may smile, 
good, comfortable reader, and say 
that all this is common ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ sort of gushing; but 
I beg leave to assure you that the 
writer has eyes to see and ears 
to hear. 


It is rumoured that an exten- 
sion of the Divorce Act may soon 
be looked for. It is tolerably well 


known in certain circles that if 
husband and wife find they do 
not get on so well together as in 
happier hours they had fondly 
anticipated, the getting up of .evi- 
dence which will satisfy the judge 
and jury, and baffle the not par- 
ticularly keen vision of the Queen’s 
Proctor, is merely a matter of 
money and a temporary notoriety. 
In days when only a particular 
act of the legislature could put 
asunder those whom God had 
joined together, a divorce was a 
matter of some importance; but 
now that it can be settled as easily 
as any disputed contract in the 
courts of law, we are beginning 
to regard it as the sort of thing 
that may happen to anybody, and 
to wonder, perhaps, why it should 
not be more easily attainable. 
Darby and Joan may be blessed 
with equable temperaments, and 
may find no difficulty in jogging 
side by side along the rough and 
rutted roads of life; but Jack and 
Jill may find out, after a year or 
two’s companionship, that they 
never made a greater mistake 
than in sealing their articles of 
association, and may feel that 
their company ought to be a 
limited one, as their liabilities far 
exceed the worth of their re- 
spective shares. In fact, incom- 
patibility of temperament is fast 
rendering their joint lives into- 
lerable, and they see no issue from 
their troubles save by the com- 
mittal of crime, which is only 
punished by pecuniary fine. Our 
Divorce Laws, as they stand, are 
simply encouragements to. break 
the ,seventh commandment; and 
some people are beginning to say, 
what they have long thought, viz. : 
that if we are to have divorce at 
all, we ought to have it upon 
easier conditions. 

Yes, virtue is becoming old- 
fashioned, and vice wears such 
gay gilding, that the world is in 
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danger of thinking that what is 
new is best, and that all that 
glitters is gold; that the trials of 
life are best avoided, and that 
self-enjoyment is the one aim and 
object in this existence of three- 
score years and ten. Sad and 
dark will be the day for humanity 
when we have entirely divested 
ourselves of our mutual responsi- 
bilities, and when Society’s motto 
is, ‘ Every man for himself, and 
God for none of us!’ 


Perhaps no better antidote for 
such poisonous reflections can be 
found than in perusing the two 
volumes of Mr. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens. Critics who will insist 
upon finding fault with something, 
have complained that the biogra- 
pher comes forward much too 
prominently in these pages, and 
that the reader is perpetually re- 
minded that the compiler of the 
history of the Life of Dickens is a 
sort of benevolent Forster-brother, 
possessing admirable taste and 
tact, turning up at critical mo- 
ments as the guardian angel of 
the sensitive and hard-worked 
novelist. In this complaint I 
am not disposed to join. The 
man who has had a keen personal 
participation in the life and 
thoughts of the author of ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ may be pardoned for 
his pride. And, inasmuch as the 
biography is chiefly composed of 
letters to the biographer, it is 
hard to see how Mr. Forster could 
have suppressed himself as com- 
pletely as some persons appear to 
wish. Some day, perhaps, an 
essay will be written upon the 
comparative merits of Bulwer 
Lytton, Thackeray, and Dickens, 
the three greatest novelists of our 
time; but, whatever may be the 
individual opinion of the future 
writer, the majority of readers 
will probably confess that Charles 
Dickens has most completely com- 


manded our sympathies and en- 
gaged our affections ; nor is it a 
rash prophecy to offer, that quo- 
tations from his writings will be- 
come as frequent and as enduring 
as quotations from Shakespeare. 
As the philosophic poetry, the 
grand colouring, the epigrammatic 
dialogue, the astounding know- 
ledge of the human mind, dis- 
played in the writings of the first 
of dramatists will stand for ever- 
more unrivalled; so, probably, no 
novelist will ever touch our hearts 
so tenderly, or stir our sense of 
humour so deeply, as he who 
wrote * Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
* Dombey and Son,’ ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ and ‘ The Christmas Carol.’ 
Pecksniff, Mark Tapley, Tom Pinch, 
Mrs. Gamp, Montague Tigg, Joe 
Bagstock, Mrs. Skewton, Paul, 
Micawber, Peggotty, and Scrooge 
have become indeed ‘ Household 
Words’ among us, and long may 
they: remain so. May the time 
never come when the honest in- 
dignation that shattered shams, 
and the power of ridicule that 
satirized with no unnecessary vi- 
tuperation the follies and vices of 
the age, shall have lost its power 
over our better nature, or fail 
to rouse the generous passions of 
our hearts. And we must thank 
Mr. Forster for having so carefully 
preserved the correspondence 
which we now are permitted to 
read with so great an interest; 
for not only does it let us into 
the secrets of the master mind, 
but it enables us to re-read our 
favourite passages with fresh 
lights and invigorated sympathies. 
And when Mr. Forster’s task is 
completed, we shall know and 
appreciate the terrible toil from 
which we, so unthinkingly, have 
reaped such wonderful amuse- 
ment. 


Last month I had occasion to 
offer a few observations upon Mr. 
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W. G. Wills’ play, ‘ Charles I.,’ as 
represented at the Lyceum Theatre. 
I feel that I cannot now neglect 
to say a word or two about Colonel 
A. B. Richards’ drama, entitled 
‘Cromwell,’ produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre towards the close 
of last year. This play was pub- 
lished some time before it had an 
opportunity of taking substantial 
form upon the stage, and the 
copies that went the usual literary 
round found decided favour in 
their critics’ eyes. In fact, the 
play was so well spoken of, and 
so many regrets were publicly 
made that so excellent a piece had 
not been seized upon by any 
London manager, and dramatically 
represented for the benefit of pay- 
ing and appreciative audiences, 
that we cannot feel any astonish- 
ment at its production by the 
energetic and enterprising, if not 
always successful, management of 
the Queen’s Theatre. Indeed, if 
we might believe all we were told 
by Colonel Richards’ critics, we 
might be pardoned for supposing 
that the ‘ coming man’ had arrived 
at last, and that from the date 
of his advent a dramatic renais- 
sance might be looked for. With 
deep and unfeigned regret, I am 
compelled to say that play-goers 
have been bitterly disappointed. 
Putting aside all silly sentiment- 
alism, either on behalf of im- 
perialists or republicans, we may 
aver that‘ Cromwell’ at the Queen’s 
is as dull as ‘Charles I.’ at the 
Lyceum. Both plays have the 
same unfortunate defect. From 
scene to scene, and from act to 
act, no interest whatever is created 
in the minds of the spectators. 
While we willingly and most un- 
grudgingly allow that both plays 
are remarkable for tlieir literary 
qualities, we must unhesitatingly 
affirm that neither are calculated 
to win for their authors any dis- 
tinguished place among our Eng- 


lish dramatists. Both exhibit a 
total want of constructive ability, 
and ignorance of stage require- 
ments. Both plays lack anything 
in the nature of a story which can 
hold the attention of the spec- 
tators; both are composed of scenes 
which, attractive as they may be 
of themselves, are, in fact, wholly 
unconnected with each other. The 
production of ‘Cromwell’ was un- 
doubtedly looked forward to with 
no ordinary amount of interest 
in certain circles, as it was expected 
that the character of a man whom 
half the world regards as a hero 
would be redeemed from the low 
position into which the author of 
the play at the Lyceum had cast 
him. It was believed, possibly it 
was hoped, that the arch rebel 
might be made to command our 
sympathies as fully as the so-called 
martyr-king, and that the virtues 
of the patriotic brewer might be 
demonstrated as against the head- 
strong follies of the hereditary 
monarch. I am not disposed to 
deny that such expectations may 
be fulfilled by a quiet perusal of 
Colonel Richards’ play as origin- 
ally published ; but, as it happens, 
that play becomes a very different 
thing when represented upon the 
stage. Not for one moment would 
I depreciate the very excellent 
acting of Mr. George Rignold in 
the character of the Protector— 
that talented and rising actor did 
all for the part that it was possible 
to do; but still the Cromwell that 
he gave us was not the Cromwell 
of our ideas. Nor should I wish 
Mr. Rignold for one moment to 
suppose that I am drawing an 
invidious comparison between him 
and Mr. Irving, when I say that 
his ‘Cromwell’ is not so satis- 
factory as Mr. Irving’s ‘ Charles.’ 
But it is a compliment to Crom- 
well to say that he is by no means 
as easily within the actor’s reach 
as Charles; so let Mr. Rignold, if 
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he is inclined to be dispirited by 
the assertions of newspaper critics 
that he has not succeeded in 
‘creating’ a part, consider that 
no one has yet triumphed where 
he has failed; and he may draw 
some comfort from the reflection 
that Colonel Richards did not 
write up the part for him, as Mr. 
Wills wrote up ‘Charles’ for Mr. 
Trving. 

The production and success of 
these two plays—inadequate, from 
a dramatic point of view, as they 
unquestionably are—afford no 
small amount of comfort to the 
play-goer who delights in the 
exhibition of literary skill. I do 
not complain of sensational effects, 
for they are thoroughly legitimate, 
and can boast the most ancient 
precedents in their justification ; 
all that we ask is that the dia- 
logue by which they are surrounded 
shall be something more than 
merely commonplace. We require 
to be satisfied that the dramatic 
author has greater objects in view 
than striking incidents, and the 
formation of a tableau upon which 
the act drop may descend amid 
the applause of an unreflecting 
pit and gallery. We think that, 
in return for the high prices of 
admission which we pay, we 
have a right to expect that we 
are to have some dialogue worth 
listening to over and above the 
‘ situations’ we have to contem- 
plate. English dramatic writers 
— it is strange to say so of a nation 
essentially undramatic—have long 
held a high position in dramatic 
literature, and we may be excused 
if we express a fear that their 
position is somewhat lower nowa- 
days than it ought to be. Is it 
absolute want of originality, or 
merely laziness, that induces our 
authors to look so much to Paris? 
The latter excuse, let.us hope ; and 
80 let London and provincial 
audiences encourage home pro- 


duce, and, in spite of free trade ~ 
principles—a little too free in 

literary matters, perhaps—give 

warm and honest welcome to all 

who desire to revive the literature 

of the English stage. 


I picked up the following letter 
the other day in Pall Mall. AsI 
have no means of discovering the 
owner by any interior evidence, I 
think I had better set it forth 
in extenso, so that the writer or 
recipient may recognize and claim. 


* Dear Fiz, 

‘I am sorry to say that we 
are so confoundedly hard-worked 
just now that there isn’t a chance 
of my being able to get leave for 
a day or two, or I should much 
like to have a pop at the rabbits 
and a run with the Duke. Not 
that there’s really anything very 
pressing on hand, but the chief is 
positively alarmed about the anti- 
co-operative agitation! I’m not 
joking—it’s a positive fact. We 
always knew he was rather a 
duffer, but we had good hopes of 
him, and never thought that it 
would come to this. I have reason 
to believe that the question was 
discussed at the Cabinet last week. 
Lowe, of course, said it was all 
d—d nonsense, and that nobody 
but a jumping idiot would even 
venture to hint at even a sug- 
gestion of legislative action. Glad- 
stone is said to have shook his 
head at this, and murmured some- 
thing about the unexplored by- 
paths of political economy. Per- 
haps he was thinking of the grand 
co-operation against Troy, and 
didn’t approve of the principle 
which led to some gentlemen 
getting inside a horse and riding 
into Ilium. However, I believe 
the matter was adjourned sine die. 
What bothers them all so is the 
composition of the Queen’s Speech 
for the opening of Parliament. 
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There isn’t a single member of the 
ministry, in the Cabinet and out, 
that hasn’t drafted two or three, 
but they can’t find one which will 
fit. They are all dreadfully afraid 
that the “Pall Mall” will print 
its own and pretend it’s theirs, as 
it did last year. They will have 
to say something about an amend- 
ment of the Licensing Act, and 
Local Taxation, but what worries 
them most is an Irish Education 
Bill. They can’t very well shirk 
it this session. They know pretty 
well what they ought to do, but 
they daren’t do it. Between you 
and me, Fitz, I never saw such a 
want of pluck as is exhibited by 
the administration of this celestial 
empire. I know that they want 
to make a Jonah of Ayrton, but 
the chief says he won’t pacify 
either storm or whale, and it’s 
better to stick to the old love, if 
you’re not sure of being on with 
the new. I can’t help thinking 
that the chief is rather afraid, if 
Ayrton is thrown to the whale as 
a Jonah, he himself will be thrown 
as a tub. The Premier, I fancy, 
is rather indifferent, on the whole ; 
he firmly believes that the world 
can’t get on without him, and that 
the country will very soon find 
out that its affairs will rapidly go 
to an everlasting smash if his 
position is trifled with. I tell you 
what, old fellow, we have got an 
awfully weak-kneed lot in Parlia- 
ment just,now. We want some 
new blood*in the stock, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that at the 
next election we shall get it. I 
can’t help thinking that the British 
elector is a very tame and long- 
suffering sort of animal. At the 
same time, I fear that he is ex- 
tremely unreflecting, and is too 
lazy to go into details as to the 
real fitness and capability of the 
individual he chooses to represent 
him in the House of Commons. 


The Talk of the Town. 


Once upon a time I used to wonder 
why the election agents who have 
been accustomed to pull the wires 
all over the country don’t go in 
for seats themselves, and upon 
one occasion I ventured to suggest 
this to a veteran among them. 
“No, no! Thank God, I have not 
fallen so low as that yet!” was 
his pious reply. Think of this, 
my excellent Fitz, before you suffer 
yourself to yield to the solicita- 
tions of your noble relatives who, 
you have told me, are anxious that 
you should become a legislator 
for your country. Remember also 
that an Act of Parliament merely 
means increased profits in the 
pockets of the lawyers, in spite of 
the maxim, Interest rei publice ut 
sit finis litium (I hope the quota- 
tion is grammatically correct; it 
was “tunded” into me at some 
early period of my career). Was 
it not Talleyrand who said that 
language was invented for the 
purpose of concealing thoughts? 
A study of our statute books, and 
a perusal of, say a thousand or so 
of our law reports, will amply 
justify the epigrammatic remark. 

‘What a long letter I have 
written to you! I suppose a West- 
End tradesman would say that I 
am wasting public time. Well, 
I will try and make it up to him 
by now lunching at a public-house. 
I wonder if the said tradesman 
thinks I am wasting public money 
when I pay my tailor’s bill? I'll 
make it up to him again, and let 
the little account stand over a 
little longer; for, of course, I can’t 
do that sort of thing at the Co- 
operative. 

‘ Yours, as long as possible. 

* Jack T.’ 


‘Fitz’ or ‘Jack T.’ can have 
the original of the above (after 
paying all expenses) on application 
to theirs very truly, 

FREE LANCE. 
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“FLEURETTE.” 





